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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
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production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
fon, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just r2tribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Rethinking Religious Liberalism* 


N “Rethinking Religious Liberalism,” Rufus Jones 
discusses a subject which has been considered in 

a hundred Universalist associations and con- 
ventions. Many of the old motives for work in the 
liberal churches are ended. The old battle cries are 
archaic. What are we todo? We cannot stand still. 
We must go forward or we shall go back. If forward, 
then to what? Is it forward or backward that we 
have gone when we reach a belief in a God who exists 
only in the goodness in good men, and no belief at all 
in a future for the individual? “Liberals,” says Rufus 
Jones, ‘‘ought not to be caught in that trap with that 
bait for fool gudgeons.”’ 

The mission of liberalism in the past, as Professor 
Jones sees it, was “to set men free.” It was a move- 
ment in behalf of freedom. ‘‘A liberal is primarily 
a person who wants ‘to set at liberty those who are 
bound.’ ’’ And secondly, “he stands for the method of 
free inquiry.” Universalists and Unitarians today 
are divided into two main categories: those who spend 
much of their time hunting for illustrations to prove 
that the need for the old work of the liberal churches 
is just as great as ever, and those who insist that this 
battle has been fought and won. 

Professor Jones does not discuss the so-called 
liberal churches in this fashion, but he intimates that 
with a thing accomplished and with the great stream 
of life sweeping on, the liberal is always in danger of 
being left in a backwash. 

Plenty of people, says Professor Jones, “‘consider 
liberalism as soft and mushy.” “It denotes expan- 
sive sentimentality, uncritical faith in progress, naive 
idealism; in a word, inability to see facts as they really 
are and by the nature of things they must be.” 

This professor of philosophy says what the pro- 
fessor of philosophy of Tufts College said in his book. ** 
“Liberalism, if it is to have a signal future, must have 
a well matured philosophy of life.’”’ And then Jones 
adds: “It must have a program to be accomplished.” 
(But, witness the row among the liberals when daring 


*Rethinking Religious Liberalism. By Rufus M. Jones. 
The Beacon Press Inc.: Boston. Price $1.00. First published in 
The Christian Register October 18 and 25, and in The Christian 
Leader October 20 and 27, 1934. 

**A Philosophy for Liberalism. By Bruce W. Brotherston. 


souls put forth a social program.) “And it must 
reveal a propulsive dynamic which is powerful enough ' 
to change the line of march and to bring into play new 
energies to live by.”’ Go a little farther and see this 
man referring to religion itself as containing the 
mightiest dynamic we know of. Though liberalism 
must have these three great foundations, it is after all 
essentially ‘“‘a spirit, an attitude, a state of mind, 
rather than a body of ideas.” Jones is entirely ac- 
curate, and it is precisely because liberalism is a spirit 
devoted to all the truth and to fair play, that the 
fighting radicals like Niebuhr, as well as the old moss- 
back conservatives, detest it. 

In what does Rufus Jones find a basis for religious 
liberalism? No liberal can stand on the platform of 
the old supernaturalism—a religion coming out of 
the ether entirely independent of man. No, Pro- 
fessor Jones is the apostle of naturalism, but it is a 
new naturalism. Religion is an outgrowth of man’s 
life in the universe, but man is the kind of being who 
naturally reaches out toward the vast totality of 
things where God resides. Religion means binding 
together. It is a stupid thing to call it religion if 
there be no objective reality to which can be con- 
nected the aspirations of human beings. We are 
not now quoting his language. We are stating what 
we think he means. God is natural. Religion is 
natural. There is no supernatural to the liberal. 
Our life together is a natural thing, too. Man is not 
an isolated being. If religion is binding all of man’s 
life to God, it is binding his social life to God as well. 
Now let us quote some of his own pregnant sentences 
from different parts of the book: 

1. “The liberalism of the future must be positive 
as well as negative. It must have affirmations as well 
as denials. . . . It is not what peradventure one does 
not believe that matters most, but what fiery positive 
faith dominates one’s soul.” 

2. “If therefore we are going to take account of 
what is essential to the full nature of man we must all 
the time reckon with the fact that he is a living mem- 
ber of an organism, not an individual unit living on 
his own. Human society is as necessary for his well- 
being as oxygen is. . . . Self-sacrifice which seemed 
to the thin rationalist irrational is as normal a feature 
of the life of a person as self-development is... . 
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Nor is the fact of struggle for existence as a way of 
life any more true than is the corresponding fact of 
costly struggle for the life of others.’’ 

3. “There can be no intelligible ground for re- 
ligion if it is a supernatural addendum... . It is 
just as difficult to get any genuine ground for religion 
on the basis of subjective psychology. . . . It is, of 
course, easy enough to disprove the objective reality of 
religion if one begins by eliminating it from the field 
that is being studied. . . . The transcendent aspect 
of consciousness is not superadded as an after thought. 
It belongs inherently to the very pulse of the con- 
sciousness itself. Man is religious because he finds 
himself in conscious relationship to an overworld 
which feels akin to himself. ... We must get a 
touch of eternity into our life, into our work, into our 
art, into our poetry, and above all into our re- 
ligion.”’ 

4, “Liberal Christianity is not to be a sectarian 
affair. . . . Strict intellectual agreement on these 
great issues of the mind can hardly be expected or 
desired, nor should these matters which involve the 
unfinished pursuit of truth ever form the essential 
basis of church membership.” 

So he goes on. Structural changes in society 
must come. The quality and spirit of those working 
for them are the things of supreme significance. 

The book is composed of an address on the 
Arthur Emmons Pearson Foundation, delivered at 
Copenhagen. The Beacon Press has rendered a ser- 
vice to us all by republishing it in an attractive form, 
for the address is worth studying. 
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MAYBE IT DOES MATTER 


O have three little boys climb into an ice-box 
in play and die of suffocation is tragic, but to 
have their father load up the ice-box and make 

the rounds trying to sell it to buy them food, while 
they lay there dead, is tragedy in ghastly, sickening 
form. 

This young father had been on the relief roll, but 
when he borrowed money to buy a truck he had to 
leave the relief. ‘He could afford an automobile.” 
But business had been so bad and food had been so 
short that his wife this day had said that they must 
do something, for the boys had not had anything 
decent to eat for three days. So the father made a 
grim jest that he would sell the ice-box, as they had 
nothing to keep in it. And away he went with it 
on his search for a customer, with three little boys 
inside. 

“Maybe it doesn’t matter,” he said when the 
heart-rending discovery was made. ‘Maybe they 
are lucky they are dead.” 

That is what life brings to some people. That is 
the attitude that they are forced to take. Life is so 
cruel, so pitiless, so terrible! There is no making 
terms with it. 

But all of us together make up life. There are 
elements beyond control, of course. The accident 
might have happened to children of the well-to- 
do. 

Lightning and earthquakes and death make no 
distinctions of race or of station. But the prevent- 


able tragedies lie at the door of every man. The re- 
sponsibility is upon all of us. And, curiously, the one 
explanation of the evil and suffering of the world that 
is worth the paper it is written on comes to men and 
women who are in the thick of the life melee trying to 
make order out of chaos, joy out of sorrow, justice out 
of injustice. 

It is the clear understanding that the thing cannot 
be rationalized, but that a lot can be done to help, 
that maybe it does matter, and that some day along 
the road of brotherhood we shall find out how much 
it matters. 

* * 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS IS BACKING 
SHIPLER 
N a recent issue we commented editorially upon 
the work of Guy Emery Shipler as editor of The 

Churchman (Protestant Episcopal) of New York. 
We told of the suit brought against him by Gabriel 
L. Hess, general counsel of the Motion Picture Pro- 
ducers Association of which former Postmaster- 
General Will Hays is the head, and of the verdict 
of $10,200 Hess got against Shipler and The Church- 
man. 

As we get further details of the case we agree with 
Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, editor of Advance, who in a 
signed editorial in his paper characterized it as “an 
amazing decision.” The damages were not actual, 
they were ‘‘punitive.”” The attorneys for Hess ad- 
mitted that he had not been damaged, but demanded 
that Shipler be punished. Counsel for Hess fiercely 
attacked the Christian character of Dr. Shipler, and 
Dr. Shipler published the attack upon the cover page 
of The Churchman. 

The case is being appealed. The jury which 
awarded the damages against The Churchman did not 
have a true picture of the situation. 

They did not know about the crusade of The 
Churchman for clean movies, dating back for years, 
or the Christian idealism which inspired it. All 
they had was a picture of Shipler as a small- 
minded, hateful editor bearing false witness against 
the noble Motion Picture Producers. The Churchman, 
of course, was guilty of a technical error. It took as 
accurate the false statement in Harrison’s Reports 
that Hess had been indicted. It retracted the state- 
ment in its next issue. But the verdict against the 
original publisher of the error was for $5,000 and the 
verdict against The Churchman was $10,200. 

The plaintiff in this case is now in a position to 
take over The Churchman. The paper does not have 
the money to pay the judgment. If this happens, 
“it will,” as a distinguished editor not in the religious 
field said, “constitute a major scandal in the history 
of America.” No accident, no misfortune, no mis- 
take, must be allowed to close up one of the few 
utterly fearless, independent spokesmen for righteous- 
ness that we have in this country. 

Such a thing must not be allowed to happen. 
If the verdict stands, the other religious papers of 
every faith must see to it that the judgment is satis- 
fied and The Churchman set free. 

We are glad to see the mounting tide of support 
rolling in upon The Churchman office, not simply from 
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the liberals in the church, but from prominent funda- 
mentalists who are far-sighted enough to see the larger 
issues involved. 

The Churchman is published at 19 East 47th 
Street, New York. The Christian Leader will be glad 
to transmit all contributions for the Churchman De- 
fence Fund. 

* * 


ADVICE TO MINISTERS CONFRONTING A 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN 


HE political pot is hot and soon will be boiling. 
Editors, ministers, and all who have to appear 
before the public and gain support from the 

public will be confronted with trouble, and quantities 
of it, unless they learn to walk with care and discre- 
tion. As one who for long years has practiced on the 
tight rope stretched above the whirlpool of contro- 
versy, and walked on the fences of life with the sure 
tread of a tomcat, we feel it incumbent upon us to 
open our treasuries of wisdom for the benefit of guile- 
less and inexperienced youth. 

We affirm confidently that it is not necessary to 
alienate either Republicans or Democrats, either 
Hunkers or Barnburners, in the approaching cam- 
paign. All that is needed is care in shifting the 
anatomy at the right time. If the head is pulling one 
over the fence toward the Hunkers, let a more humble 
though no less useful part of the body pull one back 
toward the Barnburners. ‘The immortal advice of 
General Washington to General Knox, while crossing 
the Delaware, concerning the shifting of a portion of 
his person so as to trim the boat must be kept steadily 
in mind as a beacon light and guiding star. 

Much may be done toward long tenure of incum- 
bents by wise use of the English language—-a matter 
little understood by many college graduates but de- 
serving attention.*° Our mother tongue is a flexible 
and beautiful instrument. It lends itself wonderfully 
to “checks and balances,” than which, as we have 
heard lately, nothing is more admirable in govern- 
ment. If one has sought to keep the support of 
Hunkers by reference to “‘the immortal principles of 
our revolution,’ he can please the Barnburners by 
switching to the adjective and playing up the word 
“revolutionary.” If one has quoted passages dealing 
with “the blood-red banner of the cross,’”’ he can save 
his bacon by waiting a decent interval and then mut- 
tering the word “‘red”’ with clenched jaws. 

If he has been dealing with “‘universalism’’ and 
finds dangerous questions of race and internationalism 
coming up, he can always capitalize the word and get 
back into ‘Universalist churches,’ which seldom go 
far afield. So with Roosevelt and the New Deal. A 
reference to either can be quickly balanced with praise 
of “the great Roosevelt and the Square Deal,’’ and 
thus one can pass easily to other dead heroes, all of 
whom are safer for forensic purposes than living ones. 
Absolutely innocuous phrases for all public occasions 
are “the genius of our institutions,” ‘‘the principles of 
the government,” ‘‘the ideals of our church.” 

“Founding Fathers” is good and it is safe, but it 
is too much tarnished by over use in some unhappy 
chapters of our history. But ‘Founders and Patriots” 
is a name taken over by people whose social standing 


rises to the level of the blue books and social registers, 
and one is simply reaching for the moon who looks 
beyond these. 

If one reflects that perhaps the attitudes and 
techniques herein recommended are, shall we say 
timid, one can always preach on “courage,” and 
in the soaring possibilities of this word one can forget 
that he is on the tight rope or on the fence. 

Obviously if a minister has common sense and 
Christian love and tries to get his facts straight, he 
ean disregard all of the advice that we have been 
giving. He will not have to trim the boat, for the 
boat will stay on an even keel and go straight to the 
mark. His craft will carry a cargo of political justice, 
fairness, patience, and faith, and deliver the cargo 
where it will do the most good. Such a minister can 
say flatly that a certain governor is a disgrace and 
a certain mayor is a credit, and that whether this 
new deal reaches the mark or not a new deal is coming 
in the United States, in Germany, in Italy, in Japan, 
and everywhere else on earth, or else our professions 
are humbug. He can stand for the duty resting on all 
men in a republic to mix into politics and get hurt if 
need be, but never to leave the business of government 
simply to the professionals with axes to grind. He 
can urge the use of the party system if that is the 
method in vogue, but at the same time show the 
necessity of a man rising above partisanship if he is 
not to commit moral and intellectual suicide. In 
services of worship there is a higher note to be struck 
than the note of what candidates we ought to favor 
or what party we ought to support, and the man who 
has common sense and Christian love, and who tries 
to get his facts straight, will go down on his knees daily 
and hourly to pray for grace to reach the level where 
he can strike that high note. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The Advocates are publishing an article on ‘The 
Lost Genius of Methodism.” The thing lost is said to 
be a passionate concern for the spiritual salvation of 
other people. Is not this the genius of all true Chris- 
tianity? 


There is a vast difference between the liberal who 
simply nods his head in assent to truth wherever 
found, and the liberal who so loves it that he will live 
for it and die for it. 


Remember to leave off the clerical garb when 
you walk the streets or go into any public place in 
Turkey. It can be worn only in a service in a house of 
worship. 


Gandhi says that he will not put any one out of 
his Hindu household for turning Christian if he will 
leave out brandy, cigars and westernization ideas. 


Commemoration of ‘four hundred years of the 
printed English Bible will begin October 1 and cul- 
minate on Bible Sunday, December &: 


Are some prominent Nazi officials transferring 
personal fortunes abroad? If so, why? 
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Living by Signals’ 


Stephen Hole Fritchman 


mMETER Dr. Lloyd C. Douglas, author of 
“Green Light,” had received at his church 
office in Montreal some six thousand letters 
telling him his first novel, “Magnificent Ob- 
session,’ was the kind of story the American public 
had long needed and desired, this preacher to a con- 
gregation of over a thousand souls unfrocked himself 
and decided to make fiction carry his gospel the re- 
mainder of the road. Familiar for years to ministers 
as the author of a frivolous but frequently shrewd 
volume of advice called “The Minister’s Everyday 
Life,’ Dr. Douglas is today recognized from one coast 
to the other as the man who made religious fiction once 
more a best seller. Without large advertising appro- 
priations or the customary advance ballyhoo of the 
literary salesman, ‘‘Magnificent Obsession,” ‘For- 
give Us Our Trespasses” and “Green Light” have all 
marched at the head of the popular novel parade, 
bringing over-night success and a not inconsiderable 
fortune to the plain looking gentleman who once 
worried over next Sunday’s sermon along with several 
thousand fellow worriers, and hounded his con- 
science with the eternal query as to whether it did 
any good to preach these dear convictions week after 
week. 

I wish this sermon to be a fair and unprejudiced 
appraisal of ““Green Light” as a novel which so states 
the cause of Christian faith as to win a vote of popular 
approval of amazing proportions. The immense and 
continued success of this story probably means that 
this is what the popular mind in our forty-eight states 
believes religion to be. Some of you will be pleased, 
others depressed, others properly nettled, but all of 
us together will see in this novel a barometer indicating 
the present and future atmospheric conditions with 
which our religious enterprise must reckon. 

In a city which by the terminology of its streets 
and parks is a composite of Chicago and Boston, a 
crippled minister named George Harcourt maintains a 
spiritual clinic to which comes an unending stream of 
troubled men and women. While he demonstrates 
his abilities as a forceful preacher at an Easter service 
in the cathedral, it is as a father confessor and re- 
ligious psychoanalyist that he becomes the major 
figure in the story. Throughout the three hundred 
and twenty leisurely pages Mr. Douglas presents this 
compelling diagnostician of the soul aiding and direct- 
ing the defeated and broken spirits who crowd Trinity 
Cathedral’s dignified and expensive deanery. Inas- 
much as this task of repairing the crushed life is the 
chief business of the novel, a great number of charac- 
ters are introduced to us, but it soon becomes ap- 
parent that two persons in particular are to have the 
spotlight focused upon them. They are Newell Paige 
and Phyllis Dexter. Paige is presented as a superla- 
tively brilliant young surgeon who is about to succeed 
Dr. Bruce Endicott. A patient, whom Dr. Paige is 
treating, first presents us with Dean Harcourt’s 
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spiritual message of personal adequacy, to which we 
shall turn later. On the day that Dr. Endicott, as- 
sisted by Dr. Paige, is to operate upon Mrs. Dexter 
the bottom falls out of the stock market and the senior 
surgeon makes a surgical mistake which costs Mrs. 
Dexter her life. The young doctor accepts the re- 
sponsibility for his chief’s mistake. Endicott per- 
mits him to do so, and in disgrace Paige resigns and 
begins to wander across the country, his career of 
promise in ruins. In the resplendent Gothic office of 
Dean Harcourt he eventually meets the daughter of 
the dead woman whose philosophy he had so admired. 
The daughter realizes it is love at first sight, as does 
the young doctor, but misunderstandings concerning 
the blame for the operation’s failure build a barrier 
between them and they go their different ways. With 
pages crowded with secondary incidents Mr. Douglas 
keeps his readers waiting for the inevitable romantic 
ending, and not until Dr. Paige has redeemed himself 
in a Rocky Mountain laboratory (where he risks his 
life finding an antitoxin for spotted fever), does the 
author permit the Dean to perform the wedding ser- 
vice as the cathedral chimes ring out with the glad 
melody of “Oh, Perfect Love.” 

Dean Harcourt’s ideology, if it can be so nomi- 
nated, revolves around the thought of life as a Long 
Parade. Every spiritual idea is translated by this 
guide of troubled souls into a vernacular. In this 
vocabulary of metaphors the Long Parade takes prece- 
dence. We read: “The Long Parade was Harcourt’s 
self-coined phrase. It’s the integrity of the Long 
Parade that we’re striving for, not the skyrockety 
conspicuity of the few who, however high they may 
try to hoist themselves by their own bootstraps for an 
hour or two, are quickly forgotten.” 

When asked by the senior surgeon, Dr. Endicott, 
whether humanity was being pushed en masse by 
some irresistible urge as the strange propulsion that 
occasionally seizes and drives the uncountable millions 
of little lemmings across the plains of Sweden, through 
the towns, over the mountains, and into the sea—the 
Dean protested, ‘““No, no, we are not driven from 
Behind, but lured from Before! Not pushed but 
pulled, magnetized from Beyond.”’ 

Elsewhere Dr. Douglas speaks of it as the Irre- 
sistible Onward Drive. Following a dinner at his 
apartment the Dean is urged to explain his thesis and 
he begins: ‘“We must break our bad habit of talking 
about human progress as if it were a gradual upward 
journey from the jungle to Utopia. It isn’t quite that 
simple. We'll have to think of that progress in terms 
of planes, as though man proceeded on a series of steps 
up, like climbing a terrace. The half dozen genera- 
tions comprising an era will move along rather un- 
eventfully on an approximately level plane. The up- 
heavals, revolutions and excitements of climbing up 
out of the era immediately preceding will have become 
legendary. There becomes fixed a group of reliances:. 
the state, the church, hero worship, ceremonials, 
norms. When everything is neatly integrated and the 
parade has had a relatively serene period of recupera- 
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tion from the forgotten struggle, the time has come 
for the taking of another steep grade.” 

Second in Dean Harcourt’s creed is his repeated 
emphasis upon personal adequacy. We find it ex- 
pressed first by Mrs. Dexter the day before the fatal 
operation, and finally stated to Newell Paige when he 
eventually ends his pilgrimage in the deanery study. 
It is the intention of the author to press the claims 
of religious mysticism in popular language, to make 
the vernacular of the plain man carry the message of 
the spirit. 

We might state the conviction as Mrs. Dexter 
first put it to Newell Paige. “The world is fairly 
crowded with truncated minds belonging to people 
who learned the scales up to three flats and two sharps. 
If the tune they are interested in happens to be written 
in any higher signature, they have either to transpose 
it into one of the keys they have learned or give it 
up.”’ With this preface she launched into her belief in 
“personal adequacy.” “It isn’t a matter of mental 
capacity or even of temperament. This theory in- 
vites you to understand, to come along with your 
eyes open, to go forward. It is a dynamic which 
gives a mysterious radiance. It gives one a stabilized 
life. Many people have endured the grief and pain 
and anxiety of existence but lack the courage to pro- 
ceed toward the achievement of the peace and personal 
power which is their rightful wage. Many people who 
have fully paid for it have no awareness of their per- 
sonal adequacy.” 

Later, in a conversation with Dean Harcourt, the 
hero of the romance, Newell Paige, hears from the old 
counselor himself the thesis of personal adequacy 
which includes the metaphor that lends itself to the 
title of the novel. 

“For your comfort, son, let me tell you that I 
have laid hold of a truth powerful enough to sustain 
me until I die. ! know that in spite of all painful 
circumstances my course is upward. I know that the 
universe is on my side. It will not let me down. I 
have been detained, but eventually I go through. I 
have suffered, but I know that I am Destiny’s darling. 
In spite of disillusionments, disappointments and de- 
tainments | get the lucky breaks, the signal to go for- 
ward. I have long been delayed—long, long, long— 
but at length I get the Green Light.” 

It is hardly enough to state this sentiment con- 
cerning the friendliness of Destiny and the purposive- 
ness of reality without the implied twin-truth which is 
evident from the first page to the last. Personal ade- 
quacy is primarily ‘mediated through personality. 
Mrs. Dexter influences Dr. Paige, Phyllis Dexter in- 
fluences her professor, Harcourt influence Sonia, Dr. 
Norwood and countless others, in some mystic and 
dynamic manner. While little is said explicitly about 
the nature of this spiritual possession, we are told 
constantly of its effect upon others. We are told that 
“those who went out of his presence had the feeling 
they had been very close to headquarters.” We are 
informed that here was a man who had the eyes of a 
fluoroscope. Later Phyllis remarks: “I get so worried 
over my own problems and then, when I[ talk to you, 
Dean Harcourt, they seem so little and insignificant. 
It’s like coming to a fountain when you are very 
thirsty.” One could repeat dozens of such examples 


of Dr. Douglas’ belief in the contagious nature of 
spiritual peace. 

Another idea which appears constantly in “Green 
Light” is associated with the function of the church. 
The author deprecates the institutional element in re- 
ligion. Except as Trinity Cathedral provided space 
for Dean Harcourt’s clinic it remained but a pictur- 
esque mass on the painted back-drop of the stage. 
The church in “Green Light’”’ occupies the same posi- 
tion that it occupies in the minds of most of the 
readers, a place to visit at Easter and a landmark to 
add esthetic dignity to the community. So far as we 
can tell from the story, none of the people who were 
rehabilitated for personal living received any doctrine 
of the church nor, except by vague implication, joined 
its membership or assumed active leadership in its 
corporate life. On the whole the church appears in 
“Green Light’? only as a subject of rebuke. Dr. 
Douglas unwittingly confirms one of Matthew Arnold’s 
poorer judgments, to the effect that religion’s “‘best 
part is unconscious poetry.’ There is therefore little 
need, in his mind, for the fellowship and interstimula- 
tion of the ecclesia, or religious society. One con- 
cludes, upon reading his strictures against the church, 
that the author would agree with that bitter railer at 
the institution of religion, Ludwig Lewisohn, when he 
writes: “Religion is of course thoroughly organized 
amongst us and the churches have allied themselves 
with the brisk forces of ignorance and moral repres- 
sion.” Reading “Green Light’ would confirm the 
average man’s unenlightened conviction that he can 
be quite satisfactorily religious without the help of 
these fractious meeting-houses. Especially open to 
Dr. Douglas’ scorn are churches all hot and troubled 
about reform. ‘Trinity Cathedral,” he tells us, “had 
been singularly immune to widespread emotional 
epidemics.”’ Neighboring churches were annoyed 
and exasperated by her reluctance or downright refusal 
to participate in their tempestuous crusades of reform, 
and many a front-page apostle of despair had eloquent- 
ly berated her for her cold-blooded indifference to 
society's imminent collapse. A devastating crisis 
was on, shouted the gloomsters, and Trinity merely 
sat and mumbled, “In all time of our tribulation, in all 
time of prosperity, Good Lord deliver us.” 

Again his annoyance with the church appears 
when he writes in some wrath: “The younger fry 
among the clergy pointed a disapproving finger toward 
her, asserting that Trinity was dead on her feet and 
didn’t realize she was stricken of a disease that would 
presently carry her off. A high wrought-iron fence 
enveloped Trinity on three sides and gave the whole 
establishment an air of sequestration from the raucous 
hurly-burly of secular affairs.” Later when Grace 
Dexter enters an Episcopal convent she writes to her 
sister Phyllis that “at five o’clock in the afternoon 
we have a half hour organ recital and vespers. No- 
body preaches about the mistakes of the Government 
or what would become of us if we had another war. 
It is all very peaceful.’”’ Christianity as interpreted 
by Lloyd C. Douglas is a highly individualistic affair, 
and the collective aspect of religion interests him not 
at all. Neither Old Testament prophecy nor Christian 
social ethics enters into his interpretation. 

We come now to the appraisal of this best seller, 
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remembering that it presents itself in the bookshop in 
a double role, as a piece of literature and as an unof- 
ficial handbook on religion for the plain man. 

Considered as a novel, it has much to commend it 
if one knows it is intended as popular romance. 
Quite aside from any religious freight the story has to 
carry, it commends itself in its advertising and general 
appeal as a love story in which a very handsome hero 
and an equally attractive heroine eventually reach the 
cathedral altar after all the hurdles have been jumped. 

There is always a demand for this simple fare of 
escape literature, which, like its counterpart in cellu- 
loid from Hollywood, serves as a sweet anodyne to the 
stark realities of our daily round with its all too unro- 
mantic anxieties and fears. Dr. Douglas, one con- 
cludes after his third novel, has not yet decided whether 
his monitor is to be Horatio Alger, Elinor Glyn or 
John Bunyan. He still remains undecided as to pur- 
pose. If he chooses the gospel of optimism and happy 
endings one cannot but feel that he has learned his 
formula all too successfully, for his stories have the 
conventional hall-marks of what the public wants, 
with all that implies of pompous platitude and gilded 
unreality. 

Certainly an honest discussion of the religious 
novel, to turn now to this side of “Green Light,” 
should begin with a candid admission that the annals 
of literature contain tragic evidence to the terrific dif- 
ficulty involved in writing religious fiction. There are 
incredibly few survivals in literature of stories which 
remain in the first rank as good novels and good re- 
ligion. Especially true is this in the present day. 
There are today no English or American novelists to 
equal in stature George Eliot in ‘““Adam Bede,” Mrs. 
Humphry Ward in “Robert Elsmere,” or Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps in “The Singular Life.” The only 
notable exception is that extraordinary combination of 
philosopher and novelist, Miss May Sinclair, who, 
when she does treat of religion in “The Rector of 
Wyck,” does so with a practiced hand. In France 
there have been, in recent years, several extremely 
brilliant religious novels written by Roman Catholic 
authors, the most outstanding of which is ““The Viper’s 
Tangle,” by Francois Mauriac. Religion in literature 
of any form is exceptional (we refer of course only to 
first-rate accomplishments), as is attested by the 
tribute paid to such rare success as O’Neill’s “Lazarus 
Laughed,” Ben Levy’s “The Devil Passes,”’ or Mare 
Connelly’s ““The Green Pastures.”” As one surveys the 
shelves of recent American literature he concludes that 
our present day authors have gone to their task with 
the resolution made by Thackeray as he sat down to 
pen “Vanity Fair”—“‘to portray a set of people living 
without God and without hope in the world.’”’ The 
conclusion of the whole matter is, then, that we should 
not be uncharitable to Dr. Douglas if he has failed to 
produce a masterpiece—the odds were against him 
from the first. 

In passing judgment upon “Green Light’’ we 
would refer to a very able review in a current number 
of a first-rate literary magazine. “Green Light,” says 
the reviewer, “‘belongs to one of the oldest traditions 
of literature, the mystically therapeutic. Its equiva- 
lent is always with us and serves an important end. 
Dr. Douglas is, briefly, a streamlined Harold Bel] 


Wright—a streamlined Wright with knee action 
wheels and chased silver dials, but the same engine 
under the hood.’”’ Both Harold Bell Wright and Dr. 
Douglas handle commonplace truths, tarnished plati- 
tudes, as though they were startling and originally- 
discovered insights, a practice involving frequent dis- 
illusionments for the intelligent reader, who resents 
the atmosphere of the Delphic Oracle being used for 
the statement of the obvious and threadworn. Our 
major criticism of the religious material in “Green 
Light”? is easily defined as a constant presence of 
sham spirituality. One is repeatedly led to believe 
that some permanent and authentic principle of the 
inner life is to be delivered, the scene is all set, and then 
there is a dreadful failure—the delivery of a shallow 
platitude or hackneyed half-truth. We read: “The 
happiness of the world depends upon the clear vision 
of people who have a natural talent for love.” “The 
successful onward push of the human procession is the 
important thing after all.” Such mellifluous state- 
ments of spiritual generalities have a certain narcotic 
effect, and to the discouraged and fearful they serve a 
certain purpose, but it is not the purpose of a whole- 
some and mature religious faith. Let us not be con- 
fused. Comfort to troubled hearts has a real place 
in historic religion, but comfort is not mediated over 
any long period of time by the metrical and crepuscu- 
lar vagueness of Dr. Douglas’ sentiments. Serenity, 
peace of soul, and integrity of spirit (about which 
treasures there is a vast amount of talk in “Green 
Light’’) are indeed the ground of all real comfort, but 
from the first page to the last no definition of these 
terms appears and no ways and means toward their 
attainment are suggested. One cannot in honesty fail 
to name as sham spirituality a religious novel which 
has no mention of God, of the discipline of prayer for 
the layman, or the place in life of an historic Christian 
tradition involving the church and its work. 

It has often been noted that to popularize the 
truth is to betray it. Certain religious experiences 
when over-simplified cease to exist. 

We are curious to know whether other readers 
detected the difficulty Dr. Douglas faced in trying to 
translate the Christian faith into vernacular. To us 
there seemed to be a pathetic superficiality about such 
phrases as “personal adequacy,” “‘the Long Parade,” 
“the foreverness of mumble-rumble,” “close to head- 
quarters,” “stabilized lives,” and the like. The plight 
of the author is the same as that of the Buchmanite 
who tries to wrap religion up in neat and catchy slo- 
gans for popular employment. Never did we have so 
strong a sense of the centuries required for building 
up a trustworthy religious vocabulary to describe 
spiritual realities as after laying down “Green Light.” 
Never had we been so grateful for such words as God, 
grace, prayer, prophecy, disciple. One almost feels 
that Dr. Douglas’ deserves an honorary degree for prov- 
ing by his luckless attempts at coining new terms that 
religious faith simply must have a language to express 
itself, a language in which verbal counters have 
definite and recognizable meanings. 


After three hundred pages “personal adequacy” 


remains an empty and blurred phrase. If a novel is 
avowedly going to reckon with religion it has under- 
taken a tremendous task. We must conclude that 
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“Green Light” raises more doubts than it lays. A 
genuinely inquiring reader wishing to know quite 
specifically what Christianity is all about will look in 
vain through the twenty chapters of this novel. This 
is Our major criticism of the book as a religious tract. 
It fails to deliver what it proposes to deliver—a power 
for attaining a life lived by the grace of God. It 
stops short by talking about religious facts—it never 
defines them or suggests how, in concrete particular, 
they can be discovered. No concept of sacraments, of 
personal devotions, of institutional practices, of in- 
tellectual belief about God, man or nature, is anywhere 
present—with the possible exception of the Easter 
homily on immortality, which is a quite passable ser- 
mon on the subject and stands out in contrast to the 
surrounding mediocrities. 

Several questions present themselves to the serious 
reader of “Green Light.” Aside from a very com- 
mendable but pagan Stoicism concerning the resigned 
acceptance of suffering, does not Dr. Douglas’ doc- 
trine of salvation seem shockingly selfish? As in the 
ease of the Buchmanite (with whom the author has 
frequent affinities), does not the gospel of personal 
adequacy promise a self-centered comfort and peace 
of soul? One recalls Harcourt’s words to Dr. Paige, 
“You are destiny’s darling—-you will get the lucky 
breaks—you will get the green light.”’ Is there not 
something outrageously immoral about a salvation 
which lacks a costing quality? One seeks hopefully 
in the succession of conversations between the Dean 
and his patients for a recognition of the complexity 
of the human heart, its stubborn and _ instinctive 
drags, its propensity to sin, its thrusts towards altru- 
ism and perfection, its interlocked relationship with 
other human souls, its response to the spiritual re- 
sources of God provided in the daily intercourse of life. 
There is something brittle about the repeated opti- 
mism—-something mature contemporary religionists 
have found to be alloy. The stubborn facts of our 
present dying our novelist would describe as “an Ir- 
resistible Onward Drive.” 

It is not enough for a book that purports to deal 
candidly with religion to say, quite truly, that forces 
are operative within the person, that moral trans- 
formation and integration are possible, that fortifica- 
tion in the face of difficulties is possible. These are 
but half-truths unless one can proceed with equal 
force to say how in the world of time and space namable 
men and women, Plato, Buddha, Jeremiah, Jesus, 
Augustine, St. Thomas, John Woolman and others, 
have found means of attaining to these truths. To 
suggest that these religious truths can be torn from 
their historical context unharmed is to play the 
deceiver. 

Just as we had hoped that Dr. Paige had learned 
that committal to significant human service is a part 
of the religious life (in this case a committal involving 
research in a laboratory in Boone Mountain), we find 
him leaving the task unfinished to hurry back to 
Trinity Cathedral for his wedding ceremony. One 
might reply that he returned to his task, but it is far 
from implied, and for the sake of integrity it would 
have to be manifestly clear. As it is, Newell Paige 
and his bride enter into life with the memory of a vital 
and engaging clerical personality who has imbued 
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them with a tonic spiritual optimism, but otherwise 
they are the same pleasing pagans they were when the 
novel started. One does not have any assurance that 
they intend even to pay pew rent in Trinity Cathedral, 
to say nothing of learning the primary obligations of 
growth in the Christian life. One has a terrible sus- 
picion that they will go through life, in spite of Dean 
Harcourt, with a very fragile collection of psuedo-- 
religious platitudes. 

One cannot dismiss this novel without some ap- 
praisal of Dr. Douglas’ doctrine of the church, for 
such it is though not so named. One cannot read the 
book without a clear appreciation of the church’s 
ministry to the individual, a realization that a church 
is much more than a preaching shop or a place for 
services, alone. Religious therapy, the Protestant 
confessional and the human and personal relationship 
of priest and communicant are all great and splendid 
stresses which “Green Light’’ helps to emphasize. 
The pastoral side of religion is too often forgotten, 
even by many fine and consecrated ministers, and this 
story cannot but focus popular attention upon this 
aspect of the churches’ work. Parenthetically it should 
be noted that it is the church in “Green Light,” as 
much as the priest, which provided it. It was in a 
church building, with a man supported by church 
funds, that all these characters received help and guid- 
ance. The average man, however, after reading Dr. 
Douglas’ ironical comments about the preaching office 
of the church and his withering strictures concerning 
social reform, would conclude that the pastoral inter- 
view in the deanery constituted the major work of the 
church. Religion is far more than an expansive sym- 
pathy for people, it is far more than the contagion of 
a tonic personality, it involves group relationships 
which men have found it convenient to call the duties 
of churchmanship, or, in biblical language, disciple- 
ship and brotherhood. It involves this fellowship or 
society in action, a fact “Green Light”’ rarely hints 
at. <A religion to be profound must be rooted in first 
principles, first principles about our corporate life as 
well as our personal life. The author’s contempt for 
the prophetic and social areas of life as a part of re- 
ligious experience weakens the force of the novel as 
one compares it with the more serious books on re- 
ligion being published at the present time. One can 
read the entire book without any sense of the church’s. 
responsibility and duty in the present confusion and 
despair of a sick world. There is no hint anywhere 
that there is such a thing as collective sin—the self- 
ishness of aggregates of men—one is allowed to read 
this prospectus for a religious faith without mention 
of acute and horrible suffering on the part of one half 
the world’s population. Across no page in “Green 
Light” does the reader find a single bold statement 
that God weighs mankind with a plumbline and for the 
nation or class that sins against its neighbor there 
waits inevitable destruction. There is, to be sure, 
need for emphasis upon the clinical ministry to sick 
souls, but a man more related to the Christian and 
Hebraic tradition of religion would never commit the 
error of Dr. Douglas in calling this fractional part the 
whole substance of religion. 

Living by signals, in an elementary stage of the 
Christian life, may be possible. The plain man on 
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the street or in the office would like to think that the 
moral traffic of life is reducible to a series of automatic 
responses to red and green semaphores flashing their 
spiritual directions to the soul. The history of man 
lends little confirmation to this simple thesis. Saintli- 
ness of character, mature Christian personality, is not 
so easily achieved. God is a father, but nowhere are 
we permitted to conclude that He is also a traffic 
policeman. He demands not so much that we obey 
the rules of the road as that we learn the need for 
judgment, vigilance and imagination in life’s journey. 


The gifts of the spirit, wisdom, love and righteousness, 
are not learned alone by observing white lines of 
ethics or harkening to the shrill sirens at dangerous 
moral crossings. 

While we are grateful to Dr. Douglas for his 
general reminder that religious experience is proper 
material for fiction, one cannot lay the book aside 
without the feeling that he has not yet laid hold of the 
central and abiding substance of religion, nor com- 
municated to his readers the resources of strength, 
courage and wisdom necessary in the Christian life. 


Nature and Human Nature 


LXVII. 


To a Brother Ten Thousand Miles Away 


Johannes 


7) HE little hill farm is a refuge and a strength 
this year as always, but it is different. 

Since June first we usually have been 
Bar) spending the week here from Wednesday 
night to Sunday night. Sunday nights we have been 
going down to Cobleskill and staying in the old house 
so as to get a 4.30 a. m. start for Boston. 

I have driven through to Boston only once this 
summer, preferring to drive to Albany and take the 
6.15 a. m. train. The advantage of the train is that | 
have five or six hours for work. The advantage of the 
ear is that I can bring a load back, and it is cheaper. 
I am in better trim than I was and shall make the rest 
of my trips by motor. I am skipping the trip next 
week, as I have my work up and a dependable assist- 
ant to watch out, and if I get a summer helper for 
August whom I have had several times for both July 
and August, I shall skip several trips. 

Last Sunday night we drove down to Cobleskill, 
expecting to use the car all the way to Boston, but I 
found such floods in Cobleskill and such reports from 
the country around that I became afraid of Walker 
Brook on Route 20 in the Berkshires, for it has torn 
up the road two or three times. I need not have 
feared, however, as from the window on the train I 
could see that the Westfield River and the streams 
tributary were only of good summer height. 

The old Connecticut River was flowing along full 
and muddy. An area in Vermont was washed out 
much as the country north of Cobleskill was. But 
neither section suffered like Central New York, and 
especially the country around Binghamton, Hornell, 
Walton, Delhi and Hammondsport. 

The streams at the farm sing for us night and day. 
They are not muddy, but full of clear, sparkling water. 
Stony Creek is well up. Pasture Brook, back of the 
big hay barn, comes down with power enough to drive 
several mills, and the stream along the road in front 
of the house, usually a trickle in summer, stays full 
and rushes full speed with a lot of noise and foam. 
There are several places between Joseph’s View and 
the farmhouse where a person must not pull out too 
far in the dark or his car will go over. The stream has 
cut a narrow rocky channel, beautiful, but no good for 
motoring. 

I came up Wednesday night, but have not been 
good for anything during the past two days. Today 
I feel that I can write, but I am combining a letter to 


you with an article for publication, wondering if I 
can avoid the labored style that one finds so often in 
“Dear Tom” letters. It is not the same thing writing 
for a church family, even, that it is writing to one’s 
own family, and people usually make a mistake at- 
tempting it. 

It is now the thirteenth of July and haying is late. 
The heat has been intense, but the showers more in- 
tense and persistent. Where corn got planted and 
did not get washed out or cooked by standing in hot 
water, it is making a wonderful growth. 

An advantage of a hilly farming country is that 
there are comparatively few swampy places where 
water stands. A disadvantage is that all the good soil 
may be washed away. Just below us, where the 
Eminence road joins our new hard road, our road is 
covered with soft mud which it might pay one to 
shovel up and put in his garden. 

There are many wild flowers this year. Just 
now it is the time of day lilies. J. had a poor night 
and is in bed this morning. When I stepped in a 
moment ago she was better and had Schuyler Mat- 
thews’ book on Wild Flowers open to Day Lilies. I 
had reported to her on Wednesday night that I had 
seen more day lilies between Pittsfield and Albany 
and Albany and the farm than ever before in my life. 
We have a tremendous growth of them down by 
the bridge over Stony Creek and on each side of the 
road as we turn into the yard. They look beautiful 
on the steep bank going up the hill, but quite ugly in 
the midst of the old-fashioned magenta-colored roses 
in the front dooryard. One of our three and a half 
million gardening jobs waiting to be done is to take 
up these mixed roses and lilies and reset them apart. 
We shall leave the roses, or part of them, for they too 
have spread in every direction. 

Here are some of the things J. read to me about the 
day lilies: ‘Hemerocallis fulua: A native of Europe 
and Asia escaped from gardens. ... The name is 
from the Greek and means beautiful for only a day. 
. . . . Rapidly becoming established as a wild flower 
im many parts of the country. . .. Propagates by 
spreading roots. ... Tenacity of life remarkable 
under apparently adverse conditions. ... A mag- 
nificent tawny orange matched by few if any members 
of the lily family.” 

There is a pale yellow species also that is fragrant, 
and J. has started some of these. 
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As I walked out along the driveway and looked up 
the hill this morning, I noted that I could pick mag- 
nificent specimens of the following without getting off 
the gravel: Yarrow, hop clover, white clover, red 
clover, daisies, buttercups, musk-mallow, purple 
vetch, fleebane, St. John’swort, Jill-over-the-ground, 
both tawny and yellow hawkweed, salsify, star chick- 
weed, and of course the day lilies. Yes, and I not only 
could pick but did pick both wild strawberries and 
red raspberries. There are quantities of the fragrant 
white clover, both the pure white and the kind that 
the farmers call alsike, or Alsatian—a creamy pink 
or pinkish cream. We are hoping that our tame wild 
rabbits will eat more of this and less of J.’s lilies. 

The spirea, the two syringas, the purple beech, 
the Swindlers maple, all of which George planted or 
sent for the front-yard, have grown so that the house 
is half hidden from the road, and the woodbine is over 
everything, even covering the floor of the porch. The 
robins nesting in the woodbine have raised such a 
row every time we have gone out there, the catbirds 
in the spirea and the yellow warblers in the syringa 
have been so distressed, that we have not sat out there 
much. Today I hope to cut woodbine enough to let 
us through to the seat without tramping all over it. 
We have scarlet geraniums as usual on the narrow strip 
between the driveway and the house, with two white 
ones flanking the chimney because there were no more 
scarlet ones. The substitutes, as frequently happens, 
are doing the best. 

The two window boxes have purple petunias, 
blue ageratum and vincas—all doing better than 
any other plants in window boxes we ever have 
had. 

In the triangle which we made for flowers in the 
turn around of the driveway, we have had a great 
display of many kinds of iris and peonies. Now the 
delphinium are showing up, and both the rubrum and 
madonna lilies are coming on. 

One of the buteos, or buzzard hawks, soared over, 
quite low down, cutting beautiful circles, while I was 
out in the driveway. He was easy to identify by his 
red tail. We have the marsh hawk and sparrow hawk, 
both easy to identify also, but I never can be sure of 
the broad-winged and red-shouldered hawks. I am 
doing what I can to stop the senseless extermination 
of hawks. If we do not all get busy the country will 
lose this beautiful touch in the landscape. Intelli- 
gent farmers are taking up the cudgels for hawks now, 
because they have come to realize that for every 
chicken stolen the hawks take a hundred field mice or 
other destructive rodents. 

Going away for a few days and then coming back 
has emphasized the swiftly changing panorama here 
at the farm. ‘The flowers change, the birds change, 
the sounds change, the crops change. Never have we 
had such a veery chorus as this year, and never have 
we had the wood thrush sing so near. We have had 
for days at a time the music of the rose-breasted 
grosbeak. The orioles have been near all the season 
so far. 

This morning I heard the last bobolink probably 
for the season. They go by the last of July. The cat- 
birds, robins, wrens, northern yellow throats, song 
sparrows, and indigo buntings, are still singing; and the 


phoebes, peewees, kingbirds, goldfinches and red- 
eyed vireos giving the notes so characteristic of this 
region. Soon the jays will be in full ery and another 
fall will be upon us. 

Day before yesterday, in the blistering heat of 
the hottest day of the year, I discovered a brown 
thrasher investigating some crumbs near the back 
door, probably to take insects off of them. He, or 
she, rather, ran into the shade of the peony at the 
point of the triangle where I had been loosening soil 
about the roots of the bush. There we saw her mate, 
with much redder back, and they stayed in the triangle 
picking over dirt and leaves for some time. They 
are new birds at the farm—that is for us. They may 
have been coming for generations. I was pleased for 
two reasons. One is that the bird is associated with 
the Sedges (J.’s old home in New Jersey) and is dear 
to her. She always has regretted not having the: 
thrasher up here. The other reason is that twice 
this season I have claimed that I have seen the 
thrasher, and I have not been such a sure-fire shot on 
identification in the past. I came back from a trip 
to Summit three weeks ago and asserted stoutly that 
a thrasher had run along the road (that steep bushy 
part between Joseph’s View and the state road), 
and although J. accepted my statement, I knew that 
she had always asserted that we had no thrashers up 
here. Then the very morning that we saw them I saw 
a flashing red back disappear into a cherry tree and 
called her loudly to come, as I felt sure I had seen a 
thrasher. Under the peonies there was no question— 
one or two sizes larger than the thrushes, long tail, 
curved back, striped breast, gait, habits—all were on 
display one hundred percent. Around Washington, 
where we have the mockingbird, the thrasher’s 
famous cousin, the thrasher is ranked by the bird 
people way up almost equal to the mocker as a singer. 
As our farm has grown up more and more to bushes, 
we have got more of the places that thrashers live in, 
“the scrubby growth or thickets in dry fields’ that. 
Chapman describes as ‘natural places for thrashers.”’ 
He likes great estates, too, where there are lawns 
bordered by thick hedges. Deer also like the dry 
fields with scrubby growth and thickets. I saw a doe 
not long ago at the edge of our steep old pasture,. 
which has partly reforested itself—the pasture with 
the many springs. 

The season is different in one way—the old home 
at Cobleskill is deserted except at week ends when F. 
comes home. K. and the two children, O., her sister, 
and O.’s boy are in California fora month. They mo- 
tored out in their new Chevrolet, stopping to spend 
a night with George at Rochester and then visiting 
Niagara, which the children had never seen, and the 
Grand Canyon and Salt Lake City. They left on a 
Wednesday and reached the grandmother’s home at 
Los Angeles the following week on Saturday. All 
but “Boy” had had fine experience driving the car. 
K. and O. had not seen their sisters, their brother and 
mother in several years. For sixty-odd dollars in- 
vested in oil and gas and forty in food and cabins, five 
people traveled 3,700 miles! That is what ails the 
railroads of our country. 

Baron, F’.’s dog, goes up the hill to Sister’s, but 
Thomasina, the mother cat, guards the place. She 
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leaps on to the running board of my car almost before 
I stop, and Baron usually comes tearing down the 
hill as if he had got a wireless. The Judge’s two dogs 
set up a barking to attract my attention. All these 
phenomena are not unrelated to a package of dog 
biscuit always in the trunk of my car, and to a basin 
of bones, chicken skin and gizzards often inside. 

Going here so often when no one is around, it is 
easier to see Father puttering about the garden as he 
did so many long years, and Mother coming out of 
the kitchen door to sit with me by the old ice-house 
in the sun. A garden is a place of vivid memories— 
much more than a cemetery. K.’s flowers are lovely 
this year, the delphinium magnificent now. The path 
Father made down to the very end of the lot will be 
there long after all of his boys have gone—-long after 
the apple, the pear, the plum and cherry trees that he 
set out have rotted down or blown over. 

Each season is different at the farm and each 
week is different. I wonder if they grow more precious 
because we begin to sense dimly that we are not going 
to be here forever. It takes a lot of faith to put as 
much substance into heaven as we have in the farm 
and in the old home. And with all of its floods and 
potato bugs, its quack grass and washed out roads, 


its mistakes and diseases, I’d give a lot to know for 
sure that heaven was as substantial and as good as 
Beards Hollow. 

No, I have not written you a letter. It doesn’t 
turn out that way. I have written a typical Cruising 
for the paper. I used you merely as a springboard 
to get started. I haven’t put in all the most intimate 
things that I may put in a postscript. 

Often I think of you and of your important work 
at the center of things in Manila at a turning point 
in the history of the Islands. I am glad that you are 
so devoted to the people, who lived there so long be- 
fore we knew anything about them, and who will 
take over when we are gone. IJ am glad that they 
like you as much as they seem to. And [ think of 
your little place of refuge up in the hills, your little 
hill farm, with nipa hut instead of farmhouse and 
cocoanut palms instead of sugar maples. 

Life is all of a piece anywhere in the world to 
the person with imagination and with feeling for his 
fellows, and I am glad that you have both. 

But sometimes I feel sure that you hear clearly 
across ten thousand miles the call of the old garden, 
with its path made by feet which took so many steps 
for us when we were such:a helpless lot. 


Take War Profits Out of Peace 


Philip C. Jessup 


a) RESIDENT WASHINGTON’S administra- 
| tion adopted a policy of neutrality in order 
to keep the United States out of the great 
(eetas)| ~=war in Europe following the French Revolu- 
tion. That policy was adopted after full deliberation 
because of the conviction that it offered the only road 
to peace. The Administration was convinced that 
this new country needed a period of peace in which to 
develop itself. Its hopes were not fully realized. The 
American Government immediately found that the 
role of a neutral led inevitably to a series of quarrels 
with belligerents regarding the defence of neutral 
rights. Asa result, we engaged in a limited war with 
France in 1798 and fought the War of 1812 with 
England. 

In the lesser wars which dotted the nineteenth 
century, we assumed without further investigation 
that neutrality was the obvious and only policy for us 
to pursue. It was successful as a means of keeping 
out of war, but this was due to the fact, in some cases, 
that the war did not involve great naval operations, or 
in other cases, that England with her powerful fleet 
was also neutral. When the World War broke out in 
1914, there was a similar return to the neutral policy 
without any change in it having been adopted or even 
studied. 

This was another gigantic struggle, with the 
British navy engaged as a belligerent and with an im- 
portant part of the war fought on the high seas, and 
involving the economic problem of preventing the 
enemy from securing supplies. As President Wilson’s 
correspondence with Colonel House shows, the viola- 
tion of neutral rights by the Allies came close to bring- 
ing us to war with them in 1916. The overwhelming 
pro-Ally sentiment in the United States, due largely 


to effective propaganda, and the type of German vio- 
lation of neutral rights which involved the loss of 
American lives, led us into war withGermany in 1917. 

If another great war breaks out tomorrow and if 
we turn back to our traditional neutrality policy, shall 
we he able to stay out? To answer that question, we 
must first answer the question whether the defence of 
neutral rights is appropriate and necessary. 

When Washington’s administration adopted the 
neutrality policy it was fully conscious not only that 
it was a wise course but that it would be a profitable 
one. In 1790, Thomas Jefferson wrote to a friend: 
“Tt is expected the flames of war will be kindled”’ be- 
tween England and France. “Since this war is decreed 
by fate, we have only to pray the soldiers may eat a 
great deal’ of food which Americans would sell to 
them. Six years later he wrote: “I hope the new world 
will fatten on the follies of the old.’”’ Later, in 1822, 
when Russia was at war with Turkey, Jefferson 
wrote to John Adams: “I hope we prove... . that 
the life of the feeder is better than that of the fighter; 
and it is some consolation that the desolation by these 
maniaes in one part of the world is the means of im- 
proving it in other parts. Let the latter be our office, 
and let us milk the cow while the Russian holds her by 
the horns and the Turk by the tail.” 

These remarks by Jefferson are samples of the 
attitude which has controlled neutrals for three hun- 
dred years. They have publicly protested that they 
seek only to protect a normal commerce, and they 
have argued that this normal neutral commerce should 
not be disrupted because other nations choose to fight. 
In fact, however, they have tried to protect an enor- 
me increased trade, resulting from war-boom mar- 

ets. 
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We are told that it is ignominious and shame- 
ful for the United States to lie down and not de- 
fend its neutral rights. We have grown up in the 
idea that neutrality is an opportunity for great 
commercial profits and that if necessary we must 
fight to defend these profits. Until we get this idea 
out of our minds, it is true that neutrality cannot 
assure us of peace when a great maritime war 
breaks out. 

On the other hand, if we abandoned this notion 
of trying to get the excess profits out of neutrality, 
neutrals throughout the world would have a reasonable 
basis for denying the right of belligerents to interfere 
with their traffic. There is no question that bellig- 
erents have time and again been guilty of absolutely 
illegal and unjustifiable interference with neutral 
trade. 

It is equally true that, throughout the course 
of three centuries, neutral merchants have resorted to 
every fraud and trick which human ingenuity could 
devise to escape the legitimate restrictions of bel- 
ligerents. 

It is not necessary to remind you of the hideous 
cost of war. It is a cost not only in actual money 
expenditure, but in the unmeasured economic damage 
which follows the dislocation of trade and all of the 
other tragedies which follow in war’s wake. The cost 
of war includes the loss of human life and the moral 
and social disintegration which war inevitably brings. 
To avoid the cost of war—and it is a cost which is 
not reduced even by complete success in the war—the 
renunciation of large neutral profits is a small price to 

ay: 
2h In the discussions of possible revisions of the law 
of neutrality, it has frequently been assumed that 
there are only two alternatives. It is said that we 
must either defend our traditional claims to freedom 
of trade or we must go back to the Jeffersonian policy 
of non-intercourse acts and to the embargoes which 
would shut us off from the rest of the world and in- 
evitably bring upon us great economic losses. I 
think it is desirable to incorporate in our neutrality 
laws many provisions which would cut down the likeli- 
hood of our becoming involved in controversies with 
the belligerents which inevitably arouse the feelings 
of national honor and pride and arouse public opinion 
—always stimulated by propaganda—to fight in de- 
fence of our neutral rights. All of these devices, how- 
ever, are half-way measures and give no promise of 
full success. 

We have heard much in recent years of the desir- 
ability of cooperation between the United States and 
the other nations of the world in order to avoid the 
outbreak of war. We have heard much about the 
desirability of the United States cooperating with 
other nations to apply sanctions to stop war if it 
breaks out. The declarations of Mr. Norman Davis 
in behalf of the United States made at Geneva in 1933 
and 1934 suggested that we would cooperate if the 
other nations could succeed in identifying an aggressor 
and if we independently concurred in this decision. 
It must be obvious, however, that in probably the vast 
majority of cases no such unanimity in regard to iden- 
tifying an aggressor could be achieved. In those cases 
we must seek some other method for narrowing the 


spread of war and shortening the terms of its 
existence. 

Why should we not in such cases cooperate with 
other nations which are equally interested in preserving 
their neutrality? President John Adams in his special 
message to Congress on May 16, 1797, said: “Although 
it is very true that we should not involve our lives in 
the political systems of Europe. . . . It is a natural 
policy for a nation that studies to be neutral to consult 
with other nations engaged in the same studies and 
pursuits.”” The United States has recently become a 
party to a treaty which suggests following that policy 
laid down by President John Adams 188 years ago. 
The treaty to which I refer is the Argentine Anti- 
War Pact of 1933. It has now been ratified also by 
twenty of the Latin-American Republics and by nine 
European countries. By Article 3 of that treaty we 
are pledged, in case war breaks out, to adopt, with 
the other signatories, in our ‘‘character as neutrals a 
common and solidary attitude.” We are pledged to 
use political and economic means short of actual inter- 
vention in the conflict to achieve this result. 

If we want to develop a neutrality policy which 
will give some hope of keeping us out of war we should 
follow up the implications of that treaty, which is now 
the law of the land, and now, in time of peace, agree 
with other countries upon the cooperative measures to 
be taken to preserve neutrality. I do not mean that 
we should go back to the old scheme of armed neu- 
tralities. It is foolish to talk about neutrality as 
a means of avoiding war and then to develop a neu- 
trality policy which requires fighting in defence of 
neutral rights. 

I want to emphasize that such a policy would 
have a greater chance of success if fully worked out 
before war comes. This is true for two reasons: One, 
because it is hard to reach a proper agreement after 
war passions and propaganda are in the air; and two, 
because the belligerents are much more likely to re- 
spect such cooperative arrangements among neutrals 
if established before war breaks out. 

Itis by no means easy to elaborate a program which 
will be water tight and prevent war from leaking in. 
But it is entirely too soon to throw up one’s hands and 
say that it is impossible. 

I should like to stress the necessity for developing 
a frame of mind which will enable us to regard the 
period of neutrality, not as an opportunity to take 
excess profits, but as an opportunity to take small 
losses in order to avoid the greater loss which war must 
inevitably bring. 

I do not admit that those who believe the wisest 
and best course for the United States is to maintain 
a huge navy and military force in order to fight for 
neutrality rights have any basis for arrogating to 
themselves a monopoly of patriotism. They are of 
course entitled to their views, but others are equally 
entitled to their view that the best interests of Amer- 
ica would be served by elaborating a neutrality policy 
which would save the United States from the supreme 
tragedy of war even at the cost of the loss of a certain 
number of dollars worth of trade profits. 

If we would take the excess profits out of neutral- 
ity, we should have much less need for taking the ex- 
cess profits out of war. 
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America’s Relation to Chinese Higher Education 
Ching-Jun Lin 


One of the leading educators in China is nearing 
the end of a year’s visit to North America. President 
of Fukien Christian University since 1927, Ching-Jun 
Lin has made this one of the most influential educational 
institutions of South China. For five years he has been 
president of the China Christian Educational Associa- 
tion, the coordinating body of all the Christian educa- 
tional forces in China. 

The thirty-seven-year-old educator has made 
thousands of new friends in America since he returned 
to this country in August, 1984. It was not a new land 
to Dr. Lin, for, after graduating from Fukien University, 
he studied at Harvard University, Columbia University, 
and Oberlin College. Returning to represent his uni- 
versity and the cause of Christian Chinese higher educa- 
tion, Dr. Lin spoke with effectiveness to nearly three 
hundred audiences, often groups of particular signif- 
icance in the church, in education, or in community 
leadership. He spoke ten times on radio programs. Dr. 
Lin gave a course of lectures at Hartford Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn., and led a series of California confer- 
ences sponsored by the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
To meet these appointments he and Mrs. Lin have 
traveled more than twenty thousand miles in what was 
presumed to be a year of furlough! 

The honor paid to Ching-Jun Lin, in recent weeks, 
by Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., in choos- 
ing him for the degree of Doctor of Letters, is but one 
recognition of the deep impression the president of 
Fukien has made on thoughtful men and women of 
this continent. It is good that he has been so widely 
heard and with such marked appreciation. 

Ralph E. Diffendorfer. 


mE friendly interest of the American people 
*| toward China and the Chinese has been 
growing with the years. Besides the ever 
Mteets) §=jncreasing trade and business interests, there 
are strong cultural ties, especially of religious and 
educational character, between the two great countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean. The organization 
and hence the service of the Associated Boards for 
Christian Colleges in China, in North America, is a 
most recent manifestation of the spirit of interna- 
tional good will and Christian fellowship. 

Eleven of the American boards of trustees of the 
Chinese Christian colleges, representing twenty-one 
missionary societies, have come together to form a 
common corporation for the promotion and advance 
ment of Christian higher education in China. In the 
winter of 19384-1935, the Associated Boards introduced 
a series of educational conferences in nearly a score of 
cities in the northern parts of the United States. The 
responses to this initial effort in large-scale promotion 
have been encouraging. With the loyal support of the 
members and friends of the Associated Boards and 
the devotion and ability of their secretaries, it has be- 
come one of the most significant factors in modern 
Christian movements. 

Americans have had an active part in the estab- 
lishment of every one of the thirteen Christian colleges 
now at work in China. 

In the early days, each Christian denomination 
carrying on missionary work in China started some 


form of higher educational institution, to meet the 
urgent need of leadership training. As the task 
grew bigger, it was soon realized that no single group 
of people had adequate personnel and finance to meet 
the growing needs in expanding service and in ad- 
vancing educational standards. 

About 1910 cooperative effort took place in a 
definite way. Various missionary groups working in 
the same locality pooled their resources to form union 
institutions. At present practically all of the eleven 
colleges and universities represented in the Associated 
Boards are results of such joint efforts. Their work 
is held in high respect by the Chinese public. All of 
them are officially recognized by the Chinese Govern- 
ment. Their graduates have equal standing with 
the graduates of the government universities. 

The opportunities of and challenges to Christian 
higher education in China at her present critical stage 
of national transformation call for not only rethinking 
but also replanning and rededication of these Christian 
colleges. A correlated program for their colleges has 
been worked out by a group of representative Chinese 
Christian educators, during the period from 1928 
through 19383. Eleven colleges have adopted this as 
the common educational policy. The plan not only 
tries to eliminate duplication ot work and waste effort, 
by an agreement in a general division of labor and co- 
ordination of service, but it also aims at the raising of 
educational standards and the meeting of some of 
the most urgent needs of the Chinese people, in a 
comprehensive and systematic way. There is a clear 
emphasis on scientific, vocational and_ technical 
training, a serious restudy of China’s culture, an 
earnest attempt in rural reconstruction service, and 
a new zeal and approach in character education. 

In the China Christian Educational Association 
there is a Council of Higher Education which serves 
as the general advisory and coordinating body for all 
the Christian colleges in China. A new day is surely 
dawning in the Christian educational movement for 
this nation. 

The hopeful movement is being greatly aided by 
the work of the Associated Boards for Christian Col- 
leges in China, in North America. Through this or- 
ganization the general program of Christian higher 
education is being presented to our American friends 
in an intelligent and a comprehensive way. Duplica- 
tion in promotional activities by and in the interest of 
unrelated individual institutions is being eliminated. 
The interest of all true and sincere friends of China. 
is being rallied for a progressive Christian enterprise, 
thus offering a great opportunity for effective and 
fruitful expression of one’s international good will 
and friendly helpfulness to the Chinese people. 

Assured of such sympathetic and loyal coopera- 
tion and sincere efforts of the American people, as 
represented in and through the Associated Boards, 


the Chinese Christian educators go forward with in- - 


creasing confidence and courage, to meet the unprec- 
edented opportunities of Christian higher education 
in China, for the upbuilding of a new nation. 
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Ethical Diversions 
Oluf Tandberg 


7 >}, of God and man is no secret to those among 
: Oe us who can look back sixty years or more. 
eI} The spiritual atmosphere is different. For 
good or for ill the change has come, and to many 
people it is doubtless weleome. The moral constitution 
of God, as conceived by Protestantism in the days of 
its greatest strength, is no longer preached in its 
churches; it is out of harmony with the world-view 
ushered in by evolutionary teaching and the place 
which man has been found to occupy in the realm of 
nature. The “moral tyrant in the sky,” who kept a 
record of all our thoughts and deeds, has been rele- 
gated to the limbo of forgotten things, and even the 
most conservative preacher will hesitate to bring him 
back. 

Man’s place in nature is secure enough, but we 
are beginning to wonder if it is not time for some 
spiritual Huxley to appear and give us an idea of 
man’s place in the kingdom of the spirit. Possibly we 
should be told that we have been rather hasty in re- 
writing the constitution of God—and thereby the 
moral constitution of man. 

The spiritual outlook of the man in the street is 
unmistakable. I have interviewed many of him. 
He is willing to talk about God, but he will talk about 
His inscrutability rather than His love. A more sug- 
gestive indication of the change in our spiritual at- 
mosphere is the disappearance of the crusader, the 
evangelist, and the temperance lecturer, all of whom 
have joined the crowd of forgotten men. From a social 
and moral point of view, this seems to be a distinct 
loss. There is no need of emphasizing the fact that 
those crusading men, and women also, did a vast deal 
of good. Tempted people were given strength to resist 
their temptations, and the drink evil was often notice- 
ably lessened. The crusaders were people of conviction 
and a burning zeal, and they rarely minced words. 
Their theology was narrow, but perhaps on that 
acount all the stronger and more nearly on a level 
with most human minds. They spoke to audiences 
that had never been glutted with infinities and im- 
possible syntheses, and to whom the psychology of 
Freud and his disciples would have been something 
to laugh at. It was an age of holy innocence—and 
ignorance. Since that time we have been eating—and 
over eating—of the green fruit of the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, and with the usual result. 


I 


But while the symptoms of spiritual indigestion 
are quite in evidence, we are facing the fact that sin, 
one of the cardinal doctrines of the church, is fading 
out of the consciousness of present-day civilization. 
Like everything else, sin has been “socialized’’— 
construed into a sort of social distemper, and thereby 
deprived of its individual implications. Hence, “so- 
ciety is responsible,’ not the individual. Society, 
however, is such an evasive entity; it is nowhere to be 
found unless you have a benefit to bestow upon it. 
If,you have an indictment against it, it will present an 


C HE more or less deep-going change in our view 
\ Ae. 


alibi. In other words, when brought to a decisive 
test, society becomes a fiction. Yet, within this fic- 
tion individual responsibility has found a hiding place, 
and it is not easy to see how it can ever be dislodged 
by any sort of social teaching or preaching. In this 
situation, probably, we are facing the deepest social 
problem of this age. The temptation to “pass the 
buck,” to load upon the shoulders of society our in- 
dividual responsibilities, and, above all, to accept any- 
thing we can get without rendering adequate service 
in return, is strong enough to dominate the minds of 
all but the select few. 

But society itself, though it may only be a shad- 
owy scapegoat, is not without responsibility. Some 
years ago, an Illinois preacher remarked in a sermon: 
“We are paying too much attention to the evils in our 
society. Just uphold the spiritual ideals of life, and 
what you call moral evil will disappear of its own 
accord.” The passage was hailed as the embodiment 
of eternal truth. Society accepted rt. It is what society 
accepts and rejects that makes it responsible. A 
prominent woman said to me one morning after the 
service: “It is no longer fashionable to tell the con- 
gregation that we have evilsin the community. People 
don’t likeit. Besides, have we not devilments enough 
to struggle with during the week days, without having 
them thrown at us on Sunday morning?” Every 
syllable of the woman’s statement was the truth, and 
I felt the weight of it. It would have been weightier 
still if it had not been quite so fashionable to waste 
nearly all our leisure time at the card table, to send 
the whole family to the movies several times during 
the week, and then contribute the staggering sum of 
ten cents a Sunday to the church. That Illinois 
preacher did sense the spiritual current, and it seems 
relevant to ask: In what direction is the current 
flowing? Is it really true that sin or evil will dis- 
appear of its own accord if we only uphold the spirit- 
ual ideals of life? I know that this is one of the 
fundamental tenets of a certain popular sect, but do 
the facts in the case justify the doctrine? American 
preachers do uphold the spiritual ideals of life, but if 
there is any indication that sin is abating I have failed 
to find it. 

The fact is evidently this. We are passing from 
one moral philosophy to another—from ethical realism 
to:some sort of ethical idealism. Sin is not regarded 
as the deadly thing it used to be, i. e., it is not looked 
upon as “‘real,’”’ and if sin is not real, then of course 
punishment is not real either. The further inference 
is near at hand, that virtue is also unreal. It is an 
ideal dangling in the future, to be realized some day. 
Ethical realism invariably means something to be 
fought against, a present reality which provokes the 
vision of ‘‘the sword of the spirit gleaming through 
the fight.”” But to fight against something is always 
hazardous. One of our humorists has made some 
pertinent remarks upon the pathetic leanness of “‘the 
bank book of an outspoken clergyman.” Neverthe- 
less, the church needs the moral battle. Without the 
battle the spirit will grow flabby and weak, God Him- 
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self will fade into an abstraction, and skepticism will be 
the inevitable outcome. 


II 


The modern mind is facing another enigma in the 
field of ethics. The difficulty here is largely an off- 
spring of scientific thinking. The older people can 
remember the time when nobody doubted that “good 
was good, and evil was evil.’”’ No magnifying glass 
was needed to trace the line which separates the two. 
But. for some time past this line has been wavering. 
Just where the good ends, and the evil begins, is not 
quite as obvious as it used to be. This may be due to 
our having drunk too freely from the well of worldly 
wisdom, or perhaps we have listened too eagerly to 
the wise men who can see nothing in ethical failure 
but a social distemper, like influenza or scarlet fever, 
which will, in due time, yield to the scientific method 
of treatment. However that may he, the scientific 
wizard will not find it difficult to prove that there is 
“a soul of good in things evil,” and at least a potential 
evil in things good, that even such an evil as war is in 
many respects a genuine good, that the English renais- 
sance was a great spiritual effervescence of English 
beer, and that nothing less than the penetrating eye of 
the Eternal can draw the line between what is per- 
manently good and evil. Finally, we have the idea, 
expressed in two of the smoothest stanzas Mrs. Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox ever wrote, that “all experience is 
good.” 

Should some great Being say to me tomorrow, 
“Thou must retrace thy pathway from the start; 
But God will grant, in pity for thy sorrow, 

Some one dear wish, the nearest to thy heart.” 


This were my wish: From my life’s dim beginning 
Let be as has been. Wisdom planned the whole. 
My wants and woes, my sorrows and my sinning, 
All—all were needed lessons for my soul. 


The perplexing feature in all this chain of reason- 
ing is that there is probably a grain of truth in it. 
One is strongly tempted to defend the idea that there 
is an immovable line separating sin from virtue, yet 
one hesitates to dogmatize. A synthesis like the one 
which includes Mrs. Wilcox’ “sinning”? among her 
soul’s needed lessons is, strictly speaking, not Chris- 
tian teaching, and it is much to be questioned whether 
Jesus would have endorsed it. And yet, who among 
us is sufficiently familiar with the mysteries of the 
human. heart to assert, without qualifications, that 
the synthesis is impossible? Perhaps here, if anywhere, 
fools will rush in where angels fear to tread. The 
possibility cannot be ignored that what is a needed 
lesson for one, may not be such for another. All that 
can confidently be said at the present time is this, 
that in most cases the line of cleavage between right 
and wrong is clear enough to the unbiased investi- 
gator, and for the rest we must depend upon increasing 
enlightenment and the grinding experience of long 
ages. 

In the present state of society the moral philos- 
ophy of the masses is necessarily muddled. It is 
largely an outgrowth of passion and suffering, and a 
consciousness of life’s unfulfilled promises. In spite 
of all, however, a spirit is at work upon this very 


problem—the distinction between right and wrong. 
In some crude way the masses are thinking. They 
may know nothing about the history of morals, but 
they are asking questions as Socrates did. A sifting 
process is going on in human minds—a process which 
slowly but surely must separate what is eternally right 
from what is eternally wrong, and point with increas- 
ing assurance to wisdom’s better way. 


III 


People who are familiar with the current output of 
spiritualist literature must have had their attention 
arrested by the ethical position of that interesting 
cult. Of course I do not refer to that cheap brand of 
spiritualism which is designed to entertain a gullible 
and unthinking public. I refer to spiritualism as ex- 
pounded by men like Professor Hyslop, whose quali- 
fications for speaking to the intelligent and the edu- 
cated cannot be questioned. These writers have made 
it clear that spiritualism at its best is a strong ethical 
movement in which individual responsibility is given 
its proper emphasis, and the effort to explain away or 
cover up our misdeeds is revealed in all its short- 
sightedness and futility. They are steadily pointing 
to the soul as something we can never get rid of, in 
spite of all the ridicule which modern humanism is 
heaping upon it—the human self which must inevit- 
ably face its past life whether we like it or not, and 
work its way to moral harmony with God. Either 
this is true teaching or the universe is moral chaos 
forever. 

As we remember, this was once the popular teach- 
ing of Universalism. We still have it in our articles 
of faith, at least in outline, but it is evidently not in 
accord with the socialized age in which we live. Per-: 
haps we should not be blamed for not being able to 
resist the influence of an epoch so full of dust and 
smoke and spectacular trifles that our once long-range 
vision is obscured, and God and destiny are hidden 
from view. Among the Romans, I imagine, we must 
do asthe Romansdo. But Rome is always on her way 
to dissolution, whether it be in the ancient world or in 
the new, and they are right who assert that nothing 
but a singeing vision of God can now save us from 
spiritual collapse. Here is a task for Universalism. 

Socialization is inevitable in a fast growing popu- 
lation, but it tends to weakness rather than strength. 
In crime as in virtue we imitate each other, and there 
is a truth in Emerson’s saying that a soul who imitates 
another soul, is a lost soul. The spirit of progress is 
with the soul who stands alone and radiates the light 
of his God-given individuality over a darkened world. 

* * cS 
Have you ever noticed: 
When the other fellow is set in his way, he’s obstinate; when 


you are, it is just firmness? 


When the other fellow doesn’t like your friends, he’s preju- 
diced; when you don’t like his, you are simply showing that you 
are a good judge of human nature? 

When the other fellow tries to treat some one especially 
well, he’s toadying; when you try the same game, you are using 
tact? 

When the other fellow picks flaws in things, he’s cranky 
when you do, you are discriminating? 

When the other fellow says what he thinks, he’s spiteful; 
when you do, you are frank?—The Chaser. 
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In Memory of Celia Thaxter’ 


Charles R. Joy 


HE name of Celia Thaxter shines most brightly 
| in the firmament of Shoals fame. In the 
four centuries of Shoals history she has been 

ex} the best known of Shoalers for her writings, 
her friendships and her personality. In this centenary 
year we are reminiscent and proud. 

A thumb-nail sketch of her life will be a sufficient 
reminder. She was bornin Portsmouth, June 29, 1835. 
At the age of four she was brought to White Island 
by her father, Hon. Thomas B. Laighton, the new light- 
house keeper, and her tiny brother, a little baby of three 
months, accompanied her, held in its mother’s arms. 
That little baby was called Oscar, and doubtless 
there was the same smile in his eyes that we still see 
there in his ninety-sixth year, when the salt spray 
came dashing over the weather rail and the great sea 
welcomed him. 

Two years later, in 1839, a brother, Cedric, was 
born, and the family was complete. In 1847, when 
Celia was twelve, Oscar eight, and Cedric six, they 
all moved over to Appledore, where the father built 
a hotel, which was opened the next vear. It was per- 
haps a sign of the future that the first name on the 
register of the new hotel was that of the Rev. John 
Weiss, a Unitarian minister and biographer of Theodore 
Parker. The hotel flourished and the young girl grew 
in winsomeness. At the age of sixteen she was married 
to Levi Lincoln Thaxter in the south parlor of the 
““Appledore,”’ the same Rev. John Weiss officiating. 
The Thaxters went to live in what was called the 
North Cottage and there a boy was born named Karl, 
the first child to be born on the island for a hundred 
years. For several years the Thaxters lived in the 
parsonage of Star Island, and Mr. Thaxter preached 
to the villagers and taught their children. These, 
said Celia later, were the happiest years of their mar- 
ried life. She was already writing her poems and be- 
coming well known to the literary world. Then about 
1860 the Thaxters moved to Newtonville, where Mr. 
Thaxter’s father had given him a fine home. Celia 
did not return to the Shoals for five or six years, but 
in the spring of 1866 she was called back by her father’s 
illness, and the whole family was together when he 
died. From that time on Mrs. Thaxter used to spend 
her summers at the Shoals, and sometimes, because 
of her mother’s failing health, a part of the winter also. 
Then in 1879 the dear mother died. She had been 
carried over to Portsmouth for medical attendance, 
but when she died she was brought back to Appledore 
to be buried beside her husband, Mrs. Thaxter herself 
reading the simple service. Mr. Thaxter passed on 
in 1884, and ten years later Celia died. On a quiet 
August afternoon she was buried on a bed of sweet 
bay, the music of Schumann was played, an old friend, 
James de Normandie, the Unitarian minister of 
Portsmouth, spoke a word of tribute, and those who 
loved her heaped flowers on her grave. 

These briefly are the main outlines in the life of 


*An address delivered at Star Island, Isles of Shoals, June 
30, during the observance of the centenary of Celia Thaxter. 


that radiant personality whom Uncle Oscar always 
called “sister.”’ The enduring attachment of his life 
was for this sister, whose memory has grown lovelier 
through the years, though she was laid to rest more 
than forty years ago. 

The stranger might suppose that barren ledges of 
rock would never breed poetry, or gentleness, or grace. 
Strength, and hardihood, and courage, indeed, but 
hardly beauty and softness and love. Uncle Oscar 
says that he once had an argument with a carpenter 
from Rye, N. H., as to how a door should be hung, 
and the carpenter exclaimed: “‘What do you know, 
you never saw an apple tree in blowth!” It was true. 
He had never seen at that time an apple tree in 
bloom. 

Yet other things took the place of that kind of 
beauty. Early in the spring on White Island sister 
would seek for the first blades of grass as they came 
shooting up from the thin soil, and take them in the 
house to marvel at them. ‘Better than a shop full of 
toys they were to me,” she said. And she was right. 
in her wonder. faid Walt Whitman, ‘I believe a 
leaf of grass is no less than the journeywork of the 
stars.’” So on that lonely rock sister lived in a wonder- 
ful world of light and beauty and happiness. There 
were no lectures, operas, concerts, theaters, no music 
of any kind, no streets, shops, carriages, postmen, or 
neighbors, not even a door-bell. But there was the 
glory of sea and sky, there were singing birds and leap- 
ing fish, there were delicate seaweeds, and grass, 
and a few precious flowers, there were crabs and spi- 
ders and grasshoppers, there were the dawn and the 
sunsets and the sails that passed, at night there were 
the stars above and below the magic of the light that, 
flung its pearls and rubies on the tide. 

Out of the loneliness of that life, beauty and grace 
were born. The poems that she wrote later and the 
exquisite prose that she penned are a constant rebuke 
to those who think that beauty can be found only in 
marble halls and stately parks and formal gardens. 

There was, however, something else there besides 
the wonder of rock and sky and sea. There was the 
wrath of the storm, when ships were hurled to their 
destruction and death was close at hand. The second 
summer the family was on the island the covered way 
that led to the lighthouse was carried off by the huge 
seas that battered on their rock, the boathouses were 
washed away, and the brig Pocahontas staggered past 
to her grave. There was terror there as well as beauty, 
and that terror made a vivid impress upon sister’s 
impressionable soul. Why should the Father in 
heaven let His children meet such bitter death? 


Oh, wherefore? Are we naught to Thee? 
Like senseless weeds that rise and fall 
Upon thine awful sea, are we 
No more then, after all? 


This was the question that troubled the mind of 
the little girl, and there came to her then the only 
answer that has ever come to the age-old problem 
of evil. ‘‘Peace, be still.” ‘Bow thy head and take 
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life’s rapture and life’s will and wait. At last all shall 
be clear.’ And sister climbed the lighthouse tower 
and lit again the lamps of that glorious clustered flower 
—ten golden and five red. . 

It was early, you see, that sister came to think of 
those deeper and darker problems of life. There was 
a time when she wondered and doubted. Did she 
believe? What did she believe? She could not keep 
her faith out of her poems, even while she questioned. 
Perhaps because she believed with her heart and ques- 
tioned with her mind. 

At first she sought the answer in nature itself. 
How could she have done otherwise? She knew herself 
always to be a part of the Lord’s universe. But this 
alone did not satisfy. She longed for a closer knowl- 
edge, and sought the answer in the wisdom of the ages, 
in the sacred books of the Orient. By this round- 
about way, which so many others have followed, she 
came back again to the Bible. The New Testament 
became to her a great solace, but she found the same 
truth elsewhere, for truth, she said, is one. 

So life ripened to the end, and because she al- 
ways shared the riches of her life with all about her, 
her house became a mecca for the great and the less 
great who could find their way to her. She inter- 
preted to them the wind and the cloud, and the bird’s 
flight, and the sea’s murmur, and the flower’s fra- 
grance. Yet she could not improve her childish faith, 
which she found to contain all the wisdom of the years. 
Not always to the wise and great is the truth revealed, 
but to the babes. 

The landing at White Island is a dangerous one. 
It is easy to launch the boat there, for it runs down the 
long slip out beyond the breakers, but woe to him who 
fails to get the keel of his boat between the two long 


A Meditation for 


stringers when he is landing. In the moonless summer 
nights Celia used to go down to the slip with a lantern 
to guide her father’s boat past the ragged ledge to 
that one spot where the landing must be made. It 
was dark down there by the water’s edge as she sat 
between the stringers, for the beams from the light- 
house passed far overhead, but she had no fears as she 
waited there, patiently and happily watching for her 
father’s boat to come in. Then at last there would 
come a sound from out the darkness, the rattling of an 
oarlock, the creaking of a mast, and voices on the dark 
sea, and the little girl would call out: “Is that you, 
father?” To her joy there would come the well-known 
shout, as the tall white sail was suddenly illumined 
by the lighthouse ray. 

The poem written in the later years ends with these 
lines: 

I will be patient now, 
Dear Heavenly Father, waiting here for Thee: 
I know the darkness holds Thee. Shall I be 
Afraid, when it is Thou? 


On Thy eternal shore, 
In pauses, when life’s tide is at its prime, 
I hear the everlasting rote of Time 
Beating forevermore. 


Shall I not then rejoice? 
Oh, never lost or sad should child of Thine 
Sit waiting, fearing lest there come no sign, 
No whisper of Thy voice! 


There may be a higher wisdom than that, but I do 
not know what it is. In any case it embodies the 
abiding faith of Mrs. Thaxter’s life, and could she add 
her blessing to the centenary season, I believe it would 
be in the terms of such a faith as this. 


the Week Ahead 


Robert Merrill Bartlett 


III. The Golden Age 


a) HEN Jesus was a young man, he found that 
4] some people had given up trying to find 
s} happiness. They said: ‘The golden age is 
in the past. Things will never be as good 
as they once were, so we might as well give up.” There 
were people who found a second excuse. They refused 
to aid the poor, or help the sick and uneducated. They 
said: ‘“You might as well save your strength. The 
golden age won’t come in our time. We can only 
wait until God makes life better. It won’t come in 
our generation.” Jesus decided that they were both 
wrong. He found that the golden age was not in out- 
ward conditions, but within the mind of men, that it 
began the very moment a person started to live a pure, 
unselfish life. When enough folks get the spirit of God 
in their lives, the Kingdom of God will come to the 
world! Horace Traubel catches Jesus’ idea when he 
writes: 

“The golden age is in my heart today; it has cut 
loose from all the yesterdays and tomorrows and allied 
itself with today; 

“Tt has come out of the poems and pictures and 
prophecies, and fixed itself on me; 


“The golden age, which you have always looked 
back somewhere to see; 

“The golden age which you have always looked 
forward somewhere to see—is in my heart today. 

“For the golden age is not what you take it for 
in time, but what it comes to in your heart. 

“You man or you woman, this light has come to 
the world through you, as much as through any 
other. 

“Do you not feel it flowing, crowding, pushing, 
into every corner of your being? 

“Ts there any nook of you left vacant after its 
electric flood has swept into you? 

“Can you now go on with your old life as if 
nothing had happened? 

“The whole universe has happened; 

“All of love in all of life has happened; 

“And all sad things have happened in gladness 
at last. 

“The golden age is in my heart today.” 


Prayer 


We remember, our Father, the prophets and re- 
formers through the centuries who have toiled to make 
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life nobler and happier. As we think of this heroic 
company our hearts are quickened by the high resolve 
to serve as they served. Kindle in us a living flame 
that we may be ministers of Thy light to our fellow- 
men. Join us with those who strive for progress and 
inspire us to serve with their unselfish devotion. Keep 
us from living in the past tense and failing to see the 
romance of today. 


Save us from sidestepping our responsibility and 
waiting for some one else to do our job. Help us to 
use every atom of strength to make the dream of a 
better life come true in the present hour. May our 
lips speak words of courage, may our hands be eager 
for helpful work, and our feet dare to follow the path 
which leads us on toward the establishment of the 
golden age in our day. Amen. 


The Art of Luigi Pirandello 


Fredericka Blankner 


~MIHIS twentieth century is like unto the thir- 
teenth in the history of human ascent, in 
that it marks a turning point in the thought 

m4} of mankind (perhaps even the turning point) 
from selfishness to brotherhood, from meager life to 
abundant life; from ‘‘all these things” that are “pass- 
ing away” in order to give place, through clarified vi- 
sion, to a “new heaven and a new earth.” In view of 
this, the award of the Nobel Prize to Luigi Pirandello 
is one of real discernment. For, perhaps without be- 
ing aware of it himself, this Italian dramatist in his 
preachment of a vaster and more intense way of living 
is a prophet of the new age. 

The great body of Pirandello’s work, his half- 
dozen novels, his hundreds of short stories, and his 
two dozen plays, all deal with the central problem of 
human existence, namely, existence itself. In all of 
his plays except one, “‘Lazarus,”’ that problem remains 
unsolved, and, as Pirandello said to me in our discus- 
sions of his work, unsolvable by the human being, for 
though the sum of man’s desires is life and life only, 
he is incapable of truly living except for very brief 
periods. Thus, except for these fugitive intervals, 
all men are dead,—with their energies either stagnant 
or distracted in dispersion. And because they are 
dead, they are unhappy. 

The tragedy of human existence as Pirandello 
sees it in his plays, in the words of his own definition 
to me in a series of conversations in Florence, is that 
of “form and movement.’ In the analysis and 
presentation of this central thesis of his lies, he said, 
“all-his art.” 

For human life is made of two alternating and in- 
compatible desires or tendencies, the desire to move 
or travel and the desire to rest or crystallize. But 
movement as movement alone is useless until it takes 
form. Yet if it remains in that form, it is equally 
useless, for then it is no longer life but death. The 
answer is obviously that life, to be happy, must be a 
continual renewal of form, a harmonizing of form and 
movement in which they co-exist and complement 
each other. 

Thus Pirandello’s view of the ideal life is dynamic. 
It has in Italy its political counterpart in the present 
concept of the state, and its philosophical counterpart 
in the infinitely expanding philosophies of Croce 
and Gentile; and outside of Italy its background in 
the entire world order of today, momentarily cramped, 
apparently static, like a nautilus in the brief period of 
discomfort before it passes into a wider chamber. 

Because his view of life is active, Pirandello dis- 
claims that he is the pessimist so many of the critics 


find him to be, and stoutly affirms instead that he is 
an optimist. 

But to sustain such dynamic living is beyond 
human strength, Pirandello finds. For human strength 
is too weak to live more than a few moments or a few 
days. That achieved, it relaxes and spends the rest 
of its “‘life’’ (spends its death, Pirandello would say) 
in complete inertia or in meaningless repetition, its 
only joy in the recollection of the brief period in which 
it lived, or in the passive contemplation of the great 
moments of others, as presented in the theater, the 
novel, or the various other art-forms. Pirandello 
finds himself an optimist because the life the soul 
desires is beautiful. The critics who judge him a 
pessimist do so because the life the soul desires is im- 
possible. 

If you are satisfied with yourself as you are, do 
not read Pirandello. It would be dangerous. For 
after reading him you can never be the same again. 
At first you will wish to dismiss him as merely fan- 
tastic, but his revelation will remain with you and 
force you to accept it as true. You will become aware 
that there are as many you’s as there are instants in 
your life, a different one for each instant. And as 
though this infinite series were not enough, for each 
moment there are, in addition, as many you’s as there 
are outside observers of you. Just as in the humanistic 
philosophy of Croce and Gentile, so in Pirandello, the 
only world that man can know begins and ends with 
each man and depends on him. 

Pirandello will teach you—and you will be both 
glad and sad that he teaches you this—that one of 
your personalities is as real, as true, as another, reality 
and truth along with everything else being caught in 
the whirlpool of relativity. Thus all of us may be, and 
probably are, authentic saints to someone. 

His philosophy is both indulgent and relentless, 
for absolute virtue can only be the achievement of a 
soul capable of virtue in every instant of its life and in 
every relationship—an achievement beyond the strain 
of human power. To console ourselves we can remem- 
ber that absolute sin is just as difficult, and if we view 
even the worse rogue’s crimes in the light of his whole 
life, his sins, at least relative to the time consumed for 
their execution, fall into minor position. 

“Beyond human strength” is the phrase to which 
we have been recurring constantly in speaking of the 
attainment of life as Pirandello visions it. In his 
conversations with me, Pirandello expressed no hope 
of solution of this problem. For the humanist, in 
freeing man from limitations outside himself, does not 
free him from the limitations within himself. Croce, 
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Gentile, Einstein, Pirandello, take man from a uni- 
verse oppressed by the absolute only to establish him 
in a universe equally oppressed by the relative, from 
a universe of a single infinite, as it were a finite in- 
finite, to one of an infinite number of finites,—from 
a universe that is cramped by its rigidity to one that 
dispels in countless directions. In the old concept, 
man was held in a vise, as stiff as an Egyptian mummy. 
In the new, he is as scattered into so many atoms that 
we can hardly hope to reassemble him in the present 
generation. 

The former is the tragedy of form; the latter is 
the equally hopeless tragedy of movement. 

But why limit ourselves to human power? After 
all, what reliable authority do we have for so limiting 
ourselves? The greatest of the world’s teachers have 
come to say on the contrary that man has latent a 
superhuman power. 

Plato taught the existence of the superhuman, 
showed us a place of freedom, but located it where 
man could not go, in “the world beyond the 
heavens.”’ Heaven for all the ancients and for too 
many of the moderns is confined to the life beyond 
the grave. 

But Jesus overturned all philosophy and re- 
ligion by teaching that the kingdom of Heaven, that 
is, the superhuman, is within. ‘‘My father and I are 
one,” he said, and then taught that all those who led 
the Christian life are one with him and he one with 
them. 

But to be one with Christ, one with the Father, is 
to emerge beyond human limitations. And there lies 
the answer to Pirandello’s problem of existence, as he 
himself hints in his play ‘‘Lazarus,’’ though without 
seeming to realize that what he says therein is the 
answer that he and everyone else is seeking. 

“Lazarus,” among. those of Pirandello’s plays 
that have been produced in America, is a play apart 
from the body of the dramatist’s work, and one of 
minor value from an artistic standpoint. It was 
written in 1929, and his plays since then, ‘Come tu mi 
vuor’ (As you desire me), “Questa sera si recita a sog- 
getto” (Tonight we improvise), ‘‘Trovarsi”’ (Finding 
oneself) and ‘‘ Non sz sa come’ (No one knows how), 
return to stating, in the manner of his previous plays, 
the familiar form-movement relativity problem. Here 
again Pirandello is characteristic of men in this 
present difficult period of transition, with all of us so 
hypnotized by the material intricacies of our problem 
that we are reluctant to renounce them for the too 
simple spiritual solution that awaits them. And so 
we continue to “‘cling to the wheel of our agony.”” We 
are ready for freedom at any price except that of 
leaving our prison,—and this is the only price at which 
it can be bought. 

But though Pirandello does not repeat the answer 
endlessly as he does the problem, let us be grateful 
that he does give us the answer once, especially since 
it is the right answer, the old familiar Christian an- 
swer. . . . or more exactly the unfamiliar Christian 
answer, since this pagan world, now that its golden 
calf has unexpectedly revealed itself to be more 
insubstantial even than the stuff that dreams are 
made of, is on the point of applying for the first time 
the truth that the church has been proclaiming in the 
wilderness for so long. 


In giving this answer, Pirandello goes a step be- 
yond Croce and Gentile, for they, though | dealing 
always with spirit, deal only with human spirit, and 
stop just short of this revelation. Like countless 
other thinkers fearful of being considered orthodox, 
they follow everyone but Christ, and so remain with 
the problem of human happiness unsolved, unsolved 
because so far it has found no enduring solution out- 
side the teaching of Jesus. Dante has put the solu- 
tion more clearly than any other author in his “Di- 
vine Comedy,” written to lead man from unhappiness 
to happiness, through a pilgrimage to God achieved 
through the elevated consciousness of the “Paradise.” 
And this pilgrimage is significantly made by Dante 
while still in the flesh. But few read the ‘‘Paradise’”’ 
yesterday, and everyone reads the “Inferno.” Every- 
one will read and understand the ‘Paradise’ to- 
morrow. 

“Lazarus” has a message similar to that of the 
“‘Divine Comedy.” It tells the story of a man raised 
from death through the operation of medical science. 
The life of this new Lazarus, called in the play Diego 
Spina, has been entirely regulated by a rigid orthodox 
acceptance of life after death. In his zeal for life 
after death he has made life on earth so miserable for 
himself and everyone around him through enforced 
renunciation of everything desirable, that through 
too close confinement his daughter has become a 
cripple, his son an unwilling student for the priest- 
hood; and his wife, in despair over the too rigorous 
education of her children, has fled to an adulterous 
life with one of the peasants on Diego’s farm. 

In the first act, his daughter, confined to a wheel 
chair, is presented with her pet rabbit, just resusci- 
tated from death by an injection of adrenaline into 
the heart. But the daughter’s happiness is blighted 
by her father, who snatches the rabbit from her arms 
in the conviction that such a miracle of life restored is 
contrary to the will of God, in this act giving a typical 
evidence of his bigoted denial of all life and joy. 

Then Diego himself is killed by an automobile. 
The surgeon who revived the rabbit performs the same 
operation on Diego with equal success. Diego re- 
turns to consciousness. If there is any life beyond the 
grave he should remember it. Does he? He does 
not. His memory gives no evidence of any experience 
whatever during the period when he was dead. 

Fearing a tragedy should Diego learn such evi- 
dence against the reality of life beyond death, sole 
fulcrum of his faith and all his acts on earth, Diego’s 
associates withhold from him knowledge of what has 
happened. Among them is his son, who has lost his 
too strenuously imposed faith, renounced the priest- 
hood, and returned home. 

Then one day Diego learns the secret. His faith 
is overturned. He and others around him are seized 
by his fury and despair at the loss of the life to come. 
Bitterly they regret the loss of the present life as they 
interpret it; that is, they regret the sins that they have 
left uncommitted in the hope of future reward. 

But under stress of the crisis, the son regains 
his faith, and is inspired. ‘You cannot understand - 
the life beyond human life,’’ he tells his father in ef- 
fect, “because your consciousness is only human.” 
And then comes the significant point, for Pirandello 
in the words of the son recognizes that there 7s an 
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escape for mankind, that there is a way to life he can 
follow, to the life beyond human life. 

“In God one does not die,” says the son. In God 
is the life we are seeking. Also he admonishes the 
father, “‘Rise, rise and walk in life, in earthly life,”’ 
a typical Italian admonishment, in its realism and its 
love of all that is beautiful in earth, in its love of love 
not for anything it may contain, but for itself alone, 
the Italian, part-Christian, part-pagan, application 
of the immediacy of God. 

In the reborn consciousness, that is in the human 
consciousness united to God, God “in whom it does 
not die out,” in this “second birth” of the attainment 
of the kingdom of Heaven, form and movement are 
united. The Orientals refer to this state of conscious- 
ness as “illumination” or Nirvana; the psychologists 
call it “‘cosmic consciousness,” the. consciousness 
present in a few of the supreme men of history, such as 
Dante and Leonardo da Vinci and most of the saints. 
This state of consciousness, especially the aspect 
known as Nirvana, has been defined as a condition 


of inertia, inactivity, nothingness, .... by those 
who do not understand it. But those who do under- 


_stand it define it rather as movement, a movement 


like that of some celestial top, spinning so rapidly as 
to appear motionless. ‘‘Form,”’ then, united with 
“movement.”’ In the spiritual life, Pirandello’s dream 
comes true. 

And thus the Italian dramatist, in no way pro- 
fessedly religious or Christian, in one of his plays sug- 
gests most feelingly the Christian answer. Because 
the Christian answer is the only answer, the final word 
that coordinates and harmonizes all the discrepancies 
of this life, be it seen as a struggle of “form’’ and 
“‘movement”’ or otherwise. 

The world needs an author who will develop this 
answer fully in all its modern implications. The 
world will have such an author in its next generation. 
But even without “‘Lazarus,”’ Pirandello would be a 
prophet of the new age. For so perfect a statement 
of the problem as he has given is the next thing to a 
perfect statement of its solution. 


Deepening Our Spiritual Life 


Robert W. Jones 


a) HE sigh, “Oh for a deepening of our spiritual 
eG) life,’ so often heard, prompts me to share 
with the readers of The Christian Leader 
the technique which I have followed during 
the past few years for deepening my own spiritual 
life. The process is an endless one. I have discovered 
no short cuts and no terminal. Here is my formula, 
my technique: 

First I force myself to set aside a part of every 
day for nourishing my spiritual life. 


Let us put by some hour of every day 

For holy things! whether it be when dawn 

Peers through the window pane, or when the moon 
Flames like a burnished topaz in the vault, 

Or when the thrush pours in the ear of eve 

Its plaintive monody: some little hour 

Wherein to hold rapt converse with the soul 
From sordidness and self a sanctuary, 

Swept by the winnowing of unseen wings, 

And touched by the White Light Ineffable. 


I carry into my sanctuary a note-book and an 
idea. Both are important. For purposes of illus- 
tration let us suppose the idea is ““The kingdom of 
Heaven is within you.” This is a timeless text, but 
one which many ministers have not used in recent 
days, if the comments of laymen are to be accepted 
at full value. My next step is to transpose the idea 
into personal terms and to note my emotional reac- 
tion to it. Iam pleased with my reaction to the idea, 
“The kingdom of Heaven is within me.” Am I not 
the sole ruler of an empire? I ask myself what I 
shall do with this idea and the pleasant feeling of 
lordship which it stirs within me. Usually my first 
reaction is a selfish one. I think of ways and means 
of enriching my life from the storehouse of nature, 
friends and community. So far I have been thinking 
on a purely selfish level. Experience has taught me 
not to discard an idea because it does not please my 
ego. Ideas that at first are repulsive have proved to 


be of unusual value to my spiritual life. In religion 
as in eating we are undernourished because our diet 
has been unbalanced. The specialist suggests that 
we change our diet, and recommends foods which we 
need but do not like. What a glorious day it will be 
for our churches when our people increase their sub- 
scriptions when the minister preaches sermons which 
they do not like! We shall never grow spiritually 
while we limit our spiritual nourishment to ideas that 
say amen to our prejudices. 

I pause to look ahead. What kind of fruit will 
this idea bear two years hence? Twenty years from 
now? ‘The answer in this case is satisfactory. Witha 
mind that has been touched by Epicurus I go ahead 
and analyze the idea in the light of an ancient formula: 
Isit true? Isit beautiful? Isit good? 


If you are tempted to reveal 

A tale to you someone has told 
About another, make it pass, 

Before you speak, three gates of gold. 
These narrow gates: First, ‘Is it true?” 
Then, “Is it needful?” And the next 
Is last and narrowest, “Is it kind?” 
And if to reach your lips at last 

It passes through these gateways three, 
Then you may tell the tale, nor fear 
What the result of speech may be. 


The depth of my spiritual life is in large measure 
determined by my conception of truth, beauty and 
goodness. I am old-fashioned enough to limit truth 
to that which is coherent in the universe. Many ideas 
which are congenial to me on the personal plane fail 
to pass the first test on the universal plane. Is it true? 
True in the sense of a chemical formula, of a law of 
physics, etc.? When an idea fails to pass the test of 
truth it must be .lisearded immediately. No idea can 
minister to my spiritual life if it is not in harmony 
with the scheme of life. 

The second test on the universal plane is akin to 
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the first: Is it beautiful? I approach the idea from the 
negative side by asking whether or not the idea clashes 
with other ideas that have passed ‘all my tests. 
does not pass the test of beauty, I do not discard the 
idea, especially if it has been pronounced beautiful by 
some spiritual genesis. I examine my philosophy to 
see where it clashes with this new idea. It often hap- 
pens that the clash is due to my stinted development. 

The last test on the universal plane is: Is it good? 
I must face the idea not with the question, does it 
seem good to me, but is it good for everyone? The 
easiest way to answer this question is to ask: How long 
has it endured? Who have been its champions? Who 
its critics? 

Even when the idea has passed my tests on the 
personal plane and on the universal plane of enduring 
values, it has done nothing to deepen my spiritual life 
because I have not absorbed the idea into my religious 
life. An idea must become part of my religious faith. 
Is it something I can live by through stormy and 
through pleasant weather? Will it be a controlling 
force in my social conduct? Will I defend the idea 
against ridicule or if it is questioned by those in au- 
thority over me? Does it give me a life-long task? 
If not, itisnot mine. I have uncovered another blind 
spot in my religious life. 

Two tests remain: Is the idea constructive in na- 
ture? If the idea has been stated negatively I restate 
it in the affirmative. There is only one way to over- 
come evil: “with good.” By now my religious idea 
glows with suggestions that demand to be acted upon. 
I can no longer remain in my sanctuary. I must be 
about my Father’s business. 

My conduct is the final test. If I have faith in 
an idea to the point where I am willing to work for its 
fruition and to make personal sacrifices to promote 
the spread and growth of the idea, I know that the idea 
is nourishing my spiritual life. 

It is a long and tedious task. An idea cannot 
be absorbed in one period of study or in ten. I am 
keeping everlastingly at the task of weeding and 
planting my spiritual garden, and slowly but surely 
I am conscious of the fact that my philosophy of life 
glows with the radiance of a religion. My spiritual 
life is being deepened by cultivation and by contact 
with present-day social problems. It has not been 
inherited. Centuries before the birth of Jesus an 
oriental philosopher said: 

Taking my first step with the good thought, 
Taking my second step with the good word, 
And taking my third step with the good deed, 


I entered Paradise. 
kok & 


“Why not use plain words?” mutters Berkeley G. Tobey of 
the New York AICP after a dip into a collection of case records. 
“Tiven among ourselves why say, as a record did, ‘The patient’s 
ambivalence toward step-sibling, together with identification, is 
a marked feature in the situation.’ Now all that that means is 
that a girl of fourteen had a step-sister with whom she sometimes 
agreed and sometimes disagreed. Do we really need all the 
special vocabulary we toss around? Anyone asking for help at 
the ‘intake desk’ becomes a ‘client’ and a ‘case’ even before the 
family is ‘contacted’ and treated with ‘passivity.’ And we must 
always remember that our ‘social case-work concepts’ should be 
dominated by a happy balance between self-determination and 
‘alter-determination.”” And so on and on and on. Is all the 
lingo necessary?”’—The Survey. 
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FUTURE MONASTERIES 
Ernest M. Whitesmith 

The appropriateness of this title will be realized when one 
understands those qualities in the old monastic life which made it 
of permanent worth. Out of the wreck of a world which had 
gone back to barbarism and lawlessness, the monastic orders 
gathered up certain precious things—art, music, philosophy, 
letters, and a spiritual standard of values. 
communities throughout Europe as ligkthouses and as places of 
refuge; and they were comparatively safe retreats, not because 
superstition protected them—that was a very minor factor in 
their immunity from plunder—but they were respected chiefly 
for the same reason that the Indians on the war-path respected 
the settlements of the Quakers. They were recognized as the 
friends of all—inns in which high and low were alike made wel- 
come; homes for the friendless in which no questions were asked. 
At their period of greatest influence the monasteries were never 
exclusive. 


Their rules of celibacy, as their systems of theology, were 


but incidents and developments of the thought and the exactions 
of the times. Essentially they were centers for the building of a 
new type of community life and a new kind of civilization. They 
were schools of horticulture and of all sorts of household and 
village industries. Even in the matter of her gardens, Europe 
owes a tremendous debt to the florists of the monasteries of the 
Dark Ages. 

Are we not in need of such establishments today? It seems 
probable that our civilization is breaking down. We are too 
close to the tremendous events of our times to get a proper 
perspective. We do not know that there were very few who 
realized that Roman civilization was breaking up until the Dark 
Ages were upon them. 

Whatever our present position, the future and better civi- 
lization must begin with the community, and the real community 
is never any larger than will permit a free exchange of ideas 
among all its members, and the direct influence of the personality 
of its best men and women upon all. That was the Greek idea 
of the limitations in size of a self-governing community. Our 
huge aggregations of population are the result of a social disease 
which has given us centralization of industry, power and popula- 
tion. This condition is the growth of a selfish, diseased individ- 
ualism. It is all a part of the universal search for opportunity 
for exploitation which is bringing about its own collapse. When 
that collapse comes those great aggregations must inevitably 
fall to pieces. 

The new civilization must be based upon a new and healthy 
individualism—one that thinks in terms of life and its unity, 
and that knows that the enjoyment of life lies in sympathy and 
cooperation. This individualism treasures personality as the most 
sacred thing in human affairs. It looks upon it as a trust through 
which each must make his distinct contribution to the whole 
round of human life. 

Thus it will view all other communities and nations. It will 
respect the individuality and the distinctive personality of each. 
It will consider the nation as a league of communities in which it 
has a responsible part, and the nation as having a rightful and 
obligatory place in a world-wide league of nations. Yet it will 


endeavor to make its own community life as independent—as. 


economically self-sufficient—as possible. It will endeavor also 
to enrich the distinctive cultural life of its citizenry, for the same 
reason that the individual should develop a full and well-rounded 
personality; and the needed culture must combine social con- 
sciousness with a fervent individualism. 

For the building up of such individualism and such com- 
munities we need “monasteries” scattered all over our conti- 
nent, oases of sanity and peace and culture, showing people how 
to work and live together. Membership in such should be eare- 
fully selected with a keen eye to temperamental inadaptabilities: 
There should be no one hard-and-fast plan of organization. 
There were various medieval monastic orders with a wide variety 
of methods to suit the varying types of mind. But there must be 
one spirit and directing principle. 
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Some, to what may be called the extreme left, will attempt 
the monastery of pure communism such as the Doukabours have 
so successfully established. It is very doubtful whether that is 
the best for our American life. Others, and probably a very 
much larger number, will seek gradually to weld the whole com- 
munity into something like a great family by forming them- 
selves into an inner brotherhood in the community which, un- 
obtrusively, and without setting up any visible establishment, will 
steadily divert the entire life into channels of close cooperation. 

There are signs of the coming of another and more inter- 
- esting type, midway between the other two. This establishment 
will separate itself from the regular life of the world and, while 
its economic life will be on an entirely cooperative basis, each 
family and individual will have separate quarters and, after the 
required six or eight hours work each day given to the common 
stock, each will be perfectly free to use his time for his own en- 
joyment and development as he may see fit. 

Economic conditions and the change in social and political 
thought are stimulating people’s minds, and are making them hos- 
pitable to the reception of such ideals. One can see signs that 
many are turning in the direction which I have indicated. They 
are learning the lessons of history. They see this as eminently 
practical and desirable, even though there should be nothing 
threatening which would make them look upon it as a cyclone 
cellar. 


WHAT TO SEE IN WASHINGTON 
VII—Attractions Old and New 


The viistor in Washington can, by properly planning his 
itinerary, in a few days see a great many of the interesting places 
of the city. In a tour of one day, the visitor may see the White 
House, the State, War and Navy Building, Corcoran Art Gallery, 
American Red Cross, Constitution Hall, Pan-American Building, 
Navy Building, Munitions Building, National Academy of 
Sciences, Titanic Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, Washington 
Monument, Bureau of Engraving and Printing, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institution, shopping and theater district, Ford’s 
Theater, Oldroyd Lincoln Museum, and the National Cathedral. 
‘These are, of course, all interesting and historic places. 

Certainly it would be to the advantage of the visitor to 
spend more than one day in Washington. On a second day’s 
tour he would have an opportunity to see the wonderful build- 
ings of the Federal Building Triangle, the Capitol, the Library of 
Congress, Senate and House office buildings, Alexandria Memorial 
Highway, the Highway Bridge and many other places of greatest 
interest. 

If the visitor really can stay in Washington longer than two 
days, and it should be longer than that, he can see many other 
interesting and educational sights. For example, he may see 
Arlington, the Custis Lee Mansion, Fort Myer, George Washing- 
ton National Masonic Memorial, Christ Church, and take a 
drive through Rock Creek Park. 

Not everyone who visits Washington realizes that, virtually 
in the heart of the city, there is a wild park-land area, 1700 acres 
in extent. This park-land area in Rock Creek Park is one of the 
685 pleasure grounds in Washington. Rock Creek Park is un- 
usually well adapted for motoring, horseback riding, and other 
diversions, and it has been the scene of relaxation for many of the 
most prominent men in the history of the United States. 

A great deal has been said about the classic old attractions 
of Washington, and these attractions can be enjoyed again and 
again. But Washington is now practically a new city, due to the 
extensive improvements that have been made in the last few 
years. And even those who have visited Washington recently, 
if they come again, will see many new places of interest. 

As a matter of fact, the Memorial Highway, the Arlington 
Bridge, the Folger Shakespeare Library, the Capitol Plaza— 
120 acres in extent—are all new. Then there is the beautiful ten 
million dollar Supreme Court Building, which has just been 
completed and which everybody who comes to Washington will 
want to see. 
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But probably the most important of the new buildings are 
the structures in the 70-acre Federal Triangle which stretches 
from the White House almost to the Capitol. These buildings 
were erected at a cost of $200,000,000 and they are now ready for 
inspection by the public. : 

It is a show place in every sense. Those who visit the 
Federal Building Triangle will find within its six units such 
features as the largest pair of bronze doors in the world, the 
only aluminum fountain in the world, the only government au- 
ditorium in the country, the most elaborate suite of government 
offices in the country, the largest government building and one 
of the finest classical buildings of modern times. 

The largest pair of doors in the world is in the Archives 
Building. Each door is fifty feet high and ten feet wide, and they 
are made of solid bronze. Products of many states have con- 
tributed to the Archives Building. The marble flooring is made 
of green marble from Maryland, grey and rose marble from 
Tennessee, cream from Alabama, and gold from Missouri. The 
outstanding work of art in the entire building will probably be 
the colorful mural circling the room above the exhibition cases. 

In the Department of Justice Building, $400,000 worth of 
aluminum has been used. There are aluminum doors, aluminum 
fountains, aluminum balconies, aluminum windows and aluminum 
elevator shafts. This material has never before been used to this 
extent in construction work. Hand-selected curly maples and 
American walnut were chosen for the paneling in the building and 
the result suffuses a deep rose color through the long room. 

The new Post Office Building has on the third floor the most 
pretentious suite of offices ever built for a government official in 
this country, not excluding the President’s new suite. The Post- 
master General’s office overlooks the Plaza, which lies in the center 
of the Federal Triangle. When landscaped, according to plans 
already drawn up, the Plaza will be one of the most beautiful 
formal garden parks in Washington. Rows of trees, flower 
beds, and walkways, all will harmonize with the architectural 
character of the surrounding buildings. Perhaps the most out- 
standing decorative note in the entire building is the eight story 
nickel and bronze chandeliers, hanging from the top floor to the 
ground floor. These unusual fixtures, modernistic in design, are 
attached to a chain 105 feet long. Another feature enjoyed by 
the Post Office Building that no other building in the Triangle 
has is the use of acoustical plaster in every corridor and every 
office. There is not so much as a slight echo ever to disturb the 
workers. There are no straight hallways in the entire building. 
Curving in wide half circles, the corridors are wide and ex- 
tremely light. Large windows, almost side by side, with their 
green venetian blinds, let in the maximum amount of sunlight. 

But the Post Office building is not the largest structure in 
the Federal Triangle. The largest unit is the $12,000,000 group, 
composed of the Department of Labor Building and the Inter- 
state Commerce Building, joined by the building known as 
the Connecting Wing. 

The Connecting Wing Building is the smallest building in 
the entire Triangle, but it contains perhaps the most beautiful 
interior. For in the Connecting Wing Building is the only 
government auditorium in the country. Six tall columns on 
either side of the auditorium reach three stories to a ceiling of 
robin’s egg blue. An interesting design in gold leaf, done by an 
artist of note, borders the high walls. Large walnut doors are at 
the side entrances. On each door is the hand-carved figure of a 
magnificent lion’s head, covered in gold leaf. A spacious stage 
at one end is built on simple lines and can be used for the showing 
of motion pictures. The projecting room and balcony are at the 
other end. More than 2,000 comfortable movable seats fill the 
auditorium. 

The Labor Department Building has a library covering al- 
most the entire fourth floor, and which is regarded as one of the 
finest of its kind in the world. 

The buildings in the Federal Triangle, when they are more 
generally known, will be a show place for people from all over 
the world. Those government buildings are unprecedented by 
anything of their kind in the history of the world. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CHAUTAUQUA MERITS OUR SUPPORT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 
Good wine needs no bush, and the Chautauqua assembly 


on the shores of the lake of that name in New York State needs 
no praise. Just the same, we Universalists and our fellow Uni- 
tarians forget that here is a summer gathering of liberals in re- 
ligion and social ethics that merits our support. The Rev. John 
Foglesong and Mrs. Foglesong hold the fort in the Unitarian- 
Universalist House, and pave the way for the newcomer to 
Chautauqua to feel at home in no time at all, and to get the best 
from this delightful spot. I am writing after a too-brief visit 
with the thought that some of your readers may be inspired 
to spend a few days or weeks there this summer. The program is 
of the highest caliber, with diversity enough for every taste. 
The spot is lovely beyond words. The Foglesongs are hospitality 
itself. We liberals should be more numerously represented. 
I write as one whu intends to return to Chautauqua. 
Wm. Wallace Rose. 


* * 


MR. HERSEY ON DEFICITS 


To the Editor of the Leader. 

Your editorial July 13 gives my letter in Team Work suggest- 
ing drastic changes in our General Convention salaries and offices 
a very scant and somewhat misleading review. I did not, and I 
do not, suggest, as youimply, a return to the system under which 
we had a secretary with one clerk with his office in his “home.” 
Nor do I overlook the fact that we saved (nominally) one salary 
by combining the offices of general superintendent and secretary. 
But when they were combined we paid the incumbent a salary 
of $5,500 (now $4,500), which was as much as we should have 
paid two men. That is, we could not afford more than $3,000 
for superintendent and $2,500 for secretary. Moreover, by com- 
bining the offices, and giving the secretary the superintendency, 
we made it necessary for him to have an able executive (of whom 
too much cannot be said) clerk at $1,700. He also has two other 
clerks with combined salaries of $1,976. Half of one of these 
two salaries is charged up to the department of finance, but it 
all comes from the same till. Credited to the office is about 
$1,100 a year for multigraphing. But I suspect that is not 
“net.” We are also paying a minister’s salary of $5,000. We 
are also paying several hundred dollars, around a thousand, for 
auditing and for investment advice. We are also paying part of 
the salary of a treasurer’s clerk. All together we are paying out 
vastly more than we get or can ever hope to get from our con- 
stituency, which is “smaller than it was’? when one secretary 
and one clerk handled the secretary’s office. Let us face the hard 
facts. No question of who is “worth” what. No aim to get 
anybody out of a job. But a determination to stop a deficit of 
$10,000 a year which has used up more than $100,000 of our 
funds in ten years. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 


There is a great deal to be said in favor of Mr. Hersey’s 
general thesis. There is a step or two further that we trust he 
will take, and that is, make a budget. The finance committee 
has done the thankless job of cutting. Now let the Convention 
tackle it. Of course there is something to be said also in favor 
of the surgeon knowing a little of anatomy, and whether slashes 
are likely to be deadly. The Leader is not hostile to balanced 
budgets. It has done some desperate work itself in the past 
five or six years, thanks to a board that is determined both to 
break even and not ruin the paper or the Publishing House doing 
it. We do not consider it constructive work to list expenditures 
in a hostile or critical spirit without saying what we should do 
about them. Investment advice is a good illustration. The 
amount spent is a bagatelle provided the advice is worth any- 
thing. Whether due to it or to the sense of the finance committee, 
we seem to have done pretty well with our investments. A 


minister’s salary at $5,000 is another illustration. Shall we get. 
out of Washington? Or what? Clerks at headquarters? They 
do all the secretarial work for the Leader, and we pay for it, as do 
other agencies. Shall we force the editor to hire a secretary at 
$1,200 or $1,500 a year, though he could not keep her busy? 
Our difference with this correspondent is mainly in the tone of 
voice used. We are for every cut possible without hurting the 


cause, and for a vote of thanks to our officials for the remarkable 


wisdom they have shown. 
The Editor. 


* * 


POOR ARGUMENTS FOR PEACE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I was much interested in your editorial, “A Typical Debate 
on War and Peace,” in the Leader of June 29. I am a pacifist. 
That is, I believe that war is the most wicked and the most 
foolish thing imaginable, and that everyone of us ought to do 
everything in our power to put an end to it. But I do not be- 
lieve in non-resistance under all circumstances, and I would not. 
pledge myself never to support my government in war—so. 
perhaps I am not a pacifist after all. But whether I am or not, 
there are certain arguments which pacifists constantly advance 
which irritate me almost as much as some of the things mili- 
tarists say. One of them is quoted in your editorial. 

“Admit,” said Dr. Butler, “that war settles nothing.”” Why 
admit what isn’t so? War settles a great many things—as far as. 
anything can be considered settled in this constantly changing 
world. The American Revolution and our Civil War, for in- 
stance, settled several quite important things. Many of the 
settlements made by war are wrong, and often lead to more war. 
Many—probably all—of the settlements desirable in them- 
selves could have been made in some other and far better way. 
But the assertion that war settles nothing sounds like nonsense 
to me. 

Another argument that seems all wrong to me was offered by 
Mr. Dexter in the debate which your editorial reports. You 
quote him as saying that France would have been far better off 
in the long run if she had not resisted Germany. That France 
and all the rest of the world would be better off if there had been 
no war most people will agree. -But there will be a decided dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether it is better to live in slavery than 
to die fighting for freedom. It is possible to pay too high a price 
even for peace, and there are higher grounds than material wel- 
fare on which to base our work against war. 

In my opinion we shall be much more likely to accom- 
plish something if, instead of declaring that we will never sup- 
port any war in any way, we strive to secure the election to high 
office of men who will not lead the country into war. 

N.E.S. 


xi ee 


THE LYNCHING RECORD FOR THE FIRST 
SIX MONTHS OF 1935 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I send you the following information concerning lynchings 
for the first six months of this year. I find, according to the 
records compiled at Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 


Records and Research, that in the first six months of 1935 there 


were four lynchings. This is two less than the number for the 
first six months of 1984; and four less than the number for the 
first six months of 1933. 

All the persons lynched were Negroes. The offences charged 
were: wounding man in altercation, one; rape, one; murder, 
two. 


The states in which lynchings occurred and the number in. 


each state as are follows: Louisiana two, and Mississippi two. 
F. D. Patterson, President. 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE WEEK BEGINS 


What week? Why, Institute Week at 
Ferry Beach, of course. Registrations 
are coming in. By the time this statement 
is read the week will be drawing to a close. 
Indications are that it will be a worth- 
while time for all concerned. 

We were concerned when it was learned 
that Mr. Harold B. Marston of Bangor, 
Maine, who had agreed to teach the 
Recreation Course for us, and head up the 
week’s recreation, had suffered a nervous 
collapse and could not be with us. But 
other arrangements have been made. 
A seminar will be held each morning in 
place of this class. The recreation will be 
in charge of a student committee headed 
by Rev. and Mrs. Harold Lumsden, Stam- 
ford, Conn., Mrs. Max A. Kapp, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., wife of the dean, and Mr. 
David Snow of Bridgeport, Conn., super- 
intendent of the church school there. 
Others may be added before the week ends. 

Sunday evening the story of ‘‘Les Mis- 
erables” will be shown in pictures. Mon- 
day evening Miss Mabel F. Knight, of 
Roxbury, Mass., adopted by the Omaha 
tribe of Indians, and named by them Ta-de- 
win, will lecture in costume, on “Our 
American Indian in Story and Song.” A 
real treat for all. Old Orchard night, pos- 
sibly a boat trip or a beach party, Talent 
Night, and finally on Friday evening 
evening the Commencement banquet ser- 
vice and the presentation of that dramatic 
story ‘“‘The Terrible Meek.”’ 

Yes, the week at Ferry Beach begins 


well. 
* * 


RECREATION SUGGESTIONS 


Dear Miss Yates: 

You asked me to tell you about the 
helpful course I took last year, given by 
the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation at 816 Huntington Avenue, en- 
titled ‘‘Church Recreation Institute,’’ 
which was given by R. E. Laveaga and 
W.A. MacCormick. The fee was $1.00. 

It was one of the most practical courses 
I have ever taken. There were six ses- 
sions, beginning at eight o’clock and lasting 
until half past nine. From fifty to one 
hundred young people gathered to learn 
how to play together and how in turn to go 
back to their individual churches and play 
with their groups. There were young 
people from Lynn, Stoneham, Melrose, 
Saugus, Belmont, Newton, Roxbury, Gor- 
don College, and I imagine other suburbs. 
They represented different denominations. 

Before each session, as an extra feature, 
demonstrations were given for a half hour. 
One evening various games were displayed 
showing how groups could be kept busy 
and amused right at the beginning of a 
social. Another special feature was 


poster-making with valuable hints as to 
how to advertise the church’s social ac- 
tivities. Another evening mimeographing 
was demonstrated and suggestions given 
as to the use of this as a means of adver- 
tising. Party favors were shown another 
time. 

The first session was called ‘Party 
Techniques,” and it was a practical eve- 
ning of games. The leader, who has made 
a hobby of games, said that, with a little 
imagination, one could make up all sorts 
of games and use materials right at hand. 
He urged the group to keep their eyes 
open for suggestions in the daily papers, 
the magazines, and books, and he suggested 
that all suggestions be cut out and filed so 
that they would be available for use. It 
was interesting to see how ordinary articles 
were used. For instance, a gem pan was 
used, labels being pasted in with numbers, 
5, 10, 14, on them, and a small rubber ball 
secured—the game being to stand back 
from the table about three feet and throw 
the balls into the gem pan’s compartments, 
counting the score from the labels. An- 
other game was made by screwing hooks 
into a board and using ordinary rubber 
rings from preserve jars to throw on them, 
each hook being labeled with a number. 
There were countless games made in this 
way out of materials at hand, easily avail- 
able and inexpensive. 

Suggestions were given for active games 
to be followed by quiet games—relays and 
then pencil and paper games, or guessing 
games. The grand march was demon- 
strated and all sorts of changes introduced 
where a large group could be handled with 
a lot of fun for all. 

Competitive games were illustrated. 
One evening about eighty played. There 
were twenty different games laid out, each 
numbered 1 to 20. Cards were given to 
couples; on some were ‘‘1 up” and some 
“1 down.” The pair holding the card “‘1 
up” progressed to Table 2, while the 
couple who had “‘1 down” went to Table 
20, in this way, at the signal given by the 
leader, we changed tables each time, meet- 
ing a different pair. It was a very success- 
ful evening. On the card, numbers of 
the tables were marked, and each individ- 
ual kept his own score, and at the end it 
was added up. 

One session was ‘‘Putting on a Ban- 
quet.”’ Tables were arranged, decorations 
placed and a banquet program carried on. 
There was a toastmaster, a song leader, 
stunts, special speaker. It was a very 
instructive evening. 

“Special Parties’ was the subject of one 
evening, and in this session it was em- 
phasized that it was wise to give your 
party a name and carry out the idea all 
during the evening. A college track 
meet was enacted, much to the general 


amusement of all, consisting of various 
relay races, captains of teams appointed, 
cheers given and scores being kept. 

I can testify that the course was very 
helpful to me, and can recommend that 
our various churches appoint one or more 
delegates to attend next fall. The course 
starts early in October, I think, and any 
one who wishes to get new ideas about 
games, socials, or the art of playing to- 
gether will be well repaid by enrolling in 
this institute. He will have a good time 
himself and will be able to give others a 
good time. Mimeographed copies of the 
games, with directions, illustrations and 
valuable advice, are given at each session, 
and it makes a worth-while collection for 
reference. The leaders are extremely 
anxious to be of help in any way and to 
solve your social problems for you. 

Zoe Miller, 
Superintendent Church School. 
Roxbury, Mass. 


x x 


RECOMMENDATION COMMITTEE 
COMPLETED 


The Recommendation Committee for 
the Washington Convention in October 
is complete, all members having signified 
their willingness to serve. The list fol- 
lows: 

Rev. Max. A. Kapp, Fitchburg, Mass., 
chairman. : 
Rev. Kenneth Hutchinson, Pasadena, 

Calif. 

Rey. Harold Lumsden, Stamford, Conn. 
Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Peoria, Il. 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, West Somerville, 

Mass. 

Mr. Harold Latham, Newark, N. J. 
Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, Watertown, 

NEE 
Mrs. Tracy M. Pullman, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Rev. L. Griswold Williams, Barre, Vt. 
Mrs. George H. Boorn, Brooklyn, Penn. 
Rev. William A. Kelley, Oakland, Maine. 
Miss Eleanor Bonner, Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Ours is a settled country with an un- 
settled people-—Ralph Sockman. 


* * 


“Veterans of eleven allied nations met a 
delegation of German veterans at Paris on 
July first to talk over the possibilities of 
world peace.” What a pageant of war 
and peace this news item brings before 
our minds and hearts.—Ralph Sockman. 

* * 


Without forts or troops, the boundary 
between Montana and British Columbia 
has just been marked by cutting through 
a forest a twenty-foot pathway. Contrast: 
Between Greece and Bulgaria, for example, 
is a deep ditch surmounted by barbed wire, 
guarded by sentries. (From World Events.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


We stated recently 
that the greater num- 
ber of the churches in 
Massachusetts are 
closed during July and 
August. But while 
the churches are having 
the usual vacations, 
the ministers are not 
idle, as will be seen in 
the following story. 

It is becoming increasingly the custom 
for the churches in the larger centers to 
join with others for union services. This 
plan releases the ministers from some of 
the Sunday services, but the union ser- 
vices must be cared for and, further, it is 
found, upon inquiry, that most of the 
ministers are pretty steadily busy getting 
ready for the strenuous season which starts 
with September. 

In Worcester, for instance, Dr. Tom- 
linson’s church unites with the First 
Christian, the Central Congregational and 
the Union Congregationa] Churches for 
summer services. These services will be 
held in the First Universalist Church on 
Aug. 4 and 11. On Sunday, July 28, Dr. 
Tomlinson, upon invitation, is to be the 
preacher at the union summer service at 
Sagamore Beach. Having been away from 
Worcester eight months of the past year, 
Dr. Tomlinson is staying in Worcester 
through the summer, and is to be engaged 
most of the time in preparing a series of 
illustrated lectures upon the countries 
visited by him and his family on their 
round-the-world tour. These lectures will 
be presented next fall and winter. 

Dr. Frank W. Merrick, who has been 
serving the church in Marblehead during 
the past year, expects to be practically all 
summer at his Beverly home, 25 Brimbal 
Avenue, where he may be reached for any 
kind of ministerial service. On Sept. 8, 
he will again take up his twice-a-month 
preaching service for the Marblehead con- 
gregation. Kept from the hoped-for visit 
to his birth-place and farm at Steuben, 
New York, Dr. Merrick plans for a few 
days’ visit there in October. 

Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams es- 
capes to his accustomed haunts on the 
shore of Hobbs Pond in the town of Hope, 
Maine. Having lived in near-by Rockland 
for a number of years, the Allen family 
knows the attractions of this section, and 
here the younger members of the family 
gather to the great delight of all. The 
Universalist church in Hope is cared for 
during July and August by Dr. Robbins 
of Lawrence, Mass, and by Mr. Allen. 
Dr. Robbins will preach through July and 
on the first Sunday in September and 
Mr. Allen will be the preacher on the four 

“i . 
Thomas A. Sinclair, now the settled 


minister of the West Somerville church on 
College Avenue, is at his former home in 
Machias, Maine. A part of his time will 
be spent in study, but Mr. Sinclair very 
wisely intends to prepare for his next 
season’s work by getting something entirely 
different during these rapidly moving 
summer weeks. For a month he will be 
at work in the pulp woods. Then will 
follow the haying season, and about the 
middle of August the abundant blueberries 
will demand his time and attention. The 
church in West Somerville is looking for- 
ward already to next fall and winter as a 
wonderful time of activity and growth, 
and the members of the congregation will 
get in the sermons, no doubt, many an 
illustration picked up at first hand out of 
the woods and the hay fields and the berry 
patches of that coastal section of the old 
Pine Tree State. 

Rev. Gilbert A. Potter and Mrs. Potter 
of North Attleboro left the eastern part of 
the state about July 16 for the boyhood 
home of Mr. Potter in Adams in the west- 
ern part of Massachusetts. In preparation 
for his pastorate in Foxboro, which he 
will take up in September in connection 
with his work in North Attleboro, Mr. 
Potter is doing a lot of calling among the 
people in Foxboro, where he will succeed 
Rev. William Couden, who gives up the 
pastorate there in order to devote his 
whole time to his church in Providence. 
As he has been very active during the past 
year in behalf of the laymen’s organization 
in Massachusetts, Mr. Potter plans to be 
at the Laymen’s Retreat at Ferry Beach 
from Aug. 9 to 11. It is more than prob- 
able that the next annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention 
will be held in May, 1936, in Foxboro in 
the church of which Mr. Potter is the 
pastor. 

Rev. Luther G. Morris, the active and 
beloved pastor of the old First Parish 
church in Stoughton, when asked about his 
summer’s play-time, said: “I plan to spend 
the best part of my vacation in putting 
the property of the First Parish into good 
order. We plan to shingle the roof, re- 
condition the stained glass windows, and 
give the building two coats of paint. It is 
up to the minister to find the cash, and I 
am going to do so, for in one week I have 
raised more than half the required amount.” 
Those acquainted with Stoughton know 
that the church stands at the heart of the 
town. Itisalandmark. In its new, fresh 
appearance, the church building, across 
the town green, will be a source of pride to 
Universalists and an honor to the work of 
an earnest minister and a loyal people. 

Rey. and Mrs. Hendrik Vossema, after 
another year of characteristically faithful 
work, are, by their labor, again adding to 
the beauty and the value of Casa Loma, 


their farm in Lempster, N. H. Some of 
us can testify to the beauty of this high 
country, fourteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. Mr. Vossema says that 
if “Johannes” were to go over this section 
for a day or two, he would fill the thirty- 
two pages of the Leader with a marvelous 
nature story. And “Johannes” could and 
would, some of us know. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vossema grow a lot of fine vegetables and 
fruits, but these are not the greatest of their 
returns. They see the orchards and the 
groves coming along for those who will 
follow them, and the health and strength 
and cheer they harvest make a fine store 
for the draining months so familiar to 
earnest church workers in these severer 
days. 

Rey. Max A. Kapp has his summer 
weeks charted like the weeks of December 
and April. July 1 to 18, he was in Boston 
studying at the General Theological 
Library. For a little respite he took in 
some choice concerts which Boston offers 
this season and a few baseball games. On 
July 7 he was the preacher at the union 
services in Lynn. Part of this time he was 
at Headquarters getting ready for the 
G. S. S. A. Institute at Ferry Beach. 
From July 19 to 28 he served as dean of 
the Institute on Religious Education at 
Ferry Beach. On July 28, he will preach 
at the Unitarian church in Hampton 
Falls, N. H. He also expects to be present 
at the Mission Brotherhood retreat in 
Senexet, Conn. 

Rey. Otto S. Raspe of the First Church 
in Cambridge, with Mrs. Raspe and the 
dog, are putting in the month of July in a 
camp at Lake Elmore, three miles from 
Morrisville, Vermont. Morrisville was 
the scene of Mr. Raspe’s first pastorate, 
and here he found Mrs. Raspe. On two 
of the July Sundays Mr. Raspe preached 
in the Morrisville church. In this church 
Mr. Raspe spent six years as the successor 
to Dr. I. P. Booth. The Raspes will be 
back in Cambridge through August. 

Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., of Law- 
rence is at his summer home in Camden, 
Maine. Dr. Robbins will, as usual, preach 
in Hope, Maine, through July and on the 
first day of September, and in the South 


. Hope church through July and August and 


on the first Sunday of September. Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen, of the West Newton Uni- 
tarian church, is occupying one of Dr. 
Robbins’ cottages this season. 

Rev. Clarence L. Eaton and Mrs. Eaton 
of North Weymouth are to pass the greater 
part of the heated season at their East 
Braintree home. Mr. Eaton says: “our 
yard, with its green lawn, its flower garden, 
its majestic, towering elms, will furnish us 


with wholesome exercise and many delight- 


ful experiences. We can look from here 
upon the Blue Hills. Near at hand is 
Weymouth’s Great Hill, overlooking Bos- 
ton and Boston Harbor. It is ever a 


———————— ee a se 
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pleasure to eat our picnic supper on its top 
and feast our eyes upon its vistas of land 
and sea, and upon the changing colors of 
a glorious sunset. Within easy reach by 
auto are the broad streets of aristocratic 
Hingham. The carillon of Cohasset is 
near by, as are the sea beaches and the 
shady drives among the Blue Hills.” 

Rey. Arthur M. Soule and Mrs. Soule, 
recently settled in the pastorate at Taun- 
ton, are spending their vacation en a farm 
near Freeport, Maine. The time will be 
divided between gardening and reading, 
with the extra hours given to plans for the 
new season at the Massachusetts church. 
With moving from Harrisville, R. I., to 
Taunton, and some taxing hospital ex- 
periences, the Soule family appreciate the 
restful opportunities of the summer, and 
the generous and cooperative spirit of their 
Taunton people. The Ministers’ Union 
of Taunton has been a cheering factor in 
the life of the new pastorate. 

Beginning with July 2, Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols of Salem put in two weeks at 
Chautauqua, New York, receiving the 
benefits of the concerts, lectures, and per- 
sonal contacts of that notable cultural cen- 
ter. On Aug. 18, Mr. and Mrs. Nichols 
will sail from Boston by way of New York 
to Savannah. Several days will be spent 
in the Georgia city. Through July and 
August, and over the first Sunday in Sep- 
tember, the Salem church will unite with 
the First and Second Unitarian Churches 
in union services. 

Dr. Flint M. Bissell, the whole-hearted 
and indefatigable leader of the Grove Hall 
church in Dorchester, replied so charac- 
teristically to the Superintendent’s query 
as to the Bissell plans for the summer that 
it is but proper to give my readers the reply 
in his own words. “I don’t flatter myself 
that my doings are of interest to the public, 
even the limited, select public which reads 
the Leader. But because you ask me, I 
will say I am, as usual, spending the sum- 
mer with my family on my ‘Air Castle 
Farm’ in my native town of Wilmington, 
Vermont, spreading myself out—very 
thinly—over 500 acres of real estate on a 
hilltop 2000 feet above sea level with the 
kingdoms of the world and the glory there- 
of spread before my eyes. Week days I 
live out of doors, working with my vege- 
table gardens, fruit trees and berries, play- 
ing with my flowers, fighting weeds and 
brush, beautifying the roadsides, of which 
I have about a mile, rebuilding the old 
walls—and some new ones—getting rid of 
some of the superfluous flesh accumulated 
during my winter of indolence, ruining my 
complexion by abjuring hats and gloves, 
and having a lot of fun. Sundays I preach 
in the Universalist church at Wilmington 
to a small but intelligent and appreciative 
congregation, partly resident and partly 
summer folk. Evenings I sit around, 
generally before the fire. Nights I sleep. 
And day and night I thank the good Lord 
for a fool-proof constitution, a comfortable 


home, an indulgent and _ long-suffering 
family, kind friends, and the surpassing 
loveliness of Vermont.” 

By the crowded program which the 
Huntleys of Peabody have laid out for 
themselves, the weeks which are allotted 
for a care-free vacation are pretty nearly 
absorbed in work. The repairs and paint- 
ing of the Peabody church have meant 
some earnest efforts upon the part of Dr. 
Huntley in money raising. A week to ten 
days, the first of July, have been spent at 
the Buttonwoods in East Middleboro, the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, 
well known to Brookline church folks. 
Back in Peabody, Dr. Huntley will fill up 
the rest of July in superintending the 
church improvements. From July 28 to 
the end of August, he will have charge of 
the summer church services in Oxford, 
Mass. 

During a part of July Dr. and Mrs. 
Rose of Lynn will motor across New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio, visiting relatives 
and friends. August will be spent in New 
Hampshire and on Cape Cod. As with 
other ministers, however, these weeks are 
not wholly free. The Lynn church, as usual, 
unites for nine Sundays with the Central 
Congregational and Unitarian churches for 
summer services. Dr. Rose will be back 
to preach at one of these services in his own 
church on Aug. 18. On Aug. 11 he will 
preach at the union services in Haverhill 
in the forenoon and in the famous Rocky 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Edson R. Miles of the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University is in 
the hospital in Cooperstown, N. Y., having 
been injured in an automobile accident 
June 22. He will probably remain in the 
hospital for several weeks. 

Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson was given a 
testimonial dinner at Lake Quinsigamond 
July 18 by the City Government Alumni 
of Worcester, Mass. Dr. Tomlinson, for- 
mer president of the board of aldermen, 
announced that he would not accept the 
Republican nomination for mayor of 
Worcester. 

Rev. and Mrs. Emerson Hugh Lalone 
will live at 16 Beacon St., Boston, during 
August. 

Mary Clough Haynes and Roland Steb- 
bins Lee were married at noon, July 15, 
in the Union Church in Waban, Mass. 
The bridegroom’s father, Dr. John Clar- 
ence Lee, performed the ceremony, after 
which a breakfast was served in the garden 
of the bride’s aunt, Mrs. George W. 
Souther of Waban. Mr. and Mrs. Lee are 
to live in Bronxville, N. Y. 


Mr. Nelson L. Robinson of Brooklyn 
and Canton, N. Y., a trustee of St. Law- 
rence University, Rev. and Mrs. Emerson 
Hugh Lalone and their niece, Miss Jean 
Maclvor of Chads Ford, Pa., motored from 


Hill church, Amesbury, in the afternoon of 
the same day. David Rose, of Tufts 
College, has gone on a geological survey 
into New Mexico with a professor at Har- 
vard, and Martha Rose is studying at the 
Institute of the Drama, Union College, 
Schenectady, New York. 

The Everett church began its summer 
recess on June 23. This is the thirteenth 
year of the pastorate in this church of Dr. 
Milburn. The activities of the church 
have not been curtailed in any respect 
during the past season. The minister and 
his wife are making the parsonage their 
retreat this summer. Short motor trips 
are to be taken through New England, par- 
ticularly along the coast of Maine. Con- 
siderable work is being done these weeks 
by Dr. Milburn upon his two hobbies—his 
illustrated lectures and his Hawthorne 
collection. He is making new slides and 
revising the text of fifteen of his lectures. 
He is cataloguing, rearranging, and adding 
to the Hawthorne collection, in which he 
now has nearly seven hundred items, 
including nearly all of the first editions, 
letters written by Hawthorne, as well as 
books owned by Hawthorne and bearing 
his signature. The Boston Sunday Globe 
carried recently a three column illustrated 
story on Dr. Milburn’s collection. 

We will tell more about our Massachu- 
setts ministers and their summer doings in 
another week. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Canton to Beards Hollow, N. Y., July 19 
and spent the night with Dr. and Mrs. 
van Schaick. On the afternoon of the 
20th they motored back, stopping to call 
at the hospital in Cooperstown to see 
Professor Miles. 


Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee are at 
23 Everett St., Cambridge, for most of the 
summer, going later to Gloucester, and 
to Woodstock, Vt. 


Massachusetts 

Leominster.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. The attendance has been excellent 
since Easter, falling below forty only one 
Sunday. The church closed on July 7, 
partly for financial reasons and partly to 
give the minister some free Sundays for a 
change and rest. Miss Ulrich is working 
full time as the Social Worker of the E. R. 
A. After worshiping in the Unitarian 
church through the winter, we returned to 
our own building the first of May. Com- 
ing back to our own church, we changed the 
church school session from Friday after- 
noon to Sunday morning, although in 
some respects the week-day hour proved 
more successful than the Sunday hour. 
Too many go motoring on Sunday and the 
children are taken from the religious edu- 
cation session. The Ladies’ Circle has 
been active through the whole year. Re&- 
cently the Circle held a clam bake, and 2 
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lawn festival is planned for the near future. 
The regular all day picnic was held at a 
camp on the week of July 21. Our minis- 
ter will work through the summer with 
the W. P. A., the new set-up of the H. R. A. 
The hours are from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily, 
and on Saturday from 8 a. m. to 12 m. 
Evenings and Sundays have been given to 
the church. Miss Ulrich necessarily does 
a great amount of driving about to inter- 
view her people. 

Chatham.—Rev. S. G. Ayres, D. D., 
summer pastor. The congregation on the 
opening Sunday, July 7, numbered sixty. 
On July 14 the number was practically the 
same. This is nearly double our usual 
congregation at the beginning of the 
season, and promises well for August, 
our busy month. On July 22 Mrs. Ayres 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Japan, 
beautiful and mysterious.”” On Sunday, 
Aug. 4, there will be a communion service, 
with the reception of new members and 
the christening of children. The annual 
summer fair will be held on the lawn of the 
church on Wednesday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Aug. 17. The musical program for 
the fair is to be furnished by the ‘‘Nassi 
Ensemble” of Orleans. This ensemble is 
noted on the Cape and will be a special 
attraction. Universalists from Worcester, 
Malden, and Watertown, have been in our 
congregations. Miss Emma Foster of 
Malden and Brewster, former president of 
the W. N. M. A., was a worshiper with us 
on July 14. 


* * 


UNIVERSALIST YOUTH REFUSE 
IMMEDIATE MERGER 


Hopes for a united liberal religious youth 
movement, raised high by encouragement 
of the Unitarian Appraisal Commission 
and by the vote of the annual meeting cf 
the Young People’s Religious Union to 
merge with the Young People’s Christian 
Union, were indefinitely deferred last Sat- 
urday at Ferry Beach, Me., where the 
Y. P. C. U. met for its annual convention. 
At this meeting the Y. P. C. U. first adopted 
suggestions presented by Dr. Roger Etz as 
coming from a committee of the Univer- 
salist General Convention for promotion 
of denominational youth work, and then 
postponed consideration of merger with 
the following vote: 

“Realizing that much of the desire for 
merger with the Young People’s Religious 
Union has come through the inadequate 
program of the Y. P. C. U. to meet the 
needs of young people of the denomination, 
and recognizing the definite progress 
which has been made by the Union during 
the past year with the generous coopera- 
tion and support of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, and recognizing the pos- 
sibilities of developing a program during 
the next year based on the report of the 
advisory committee of the U. G. C. which 
has all the indications of the unqualified 
cooperation and support of the General 
Convention and which wil] meet the needs 


of all youth groups in the denomination, 
we recommend that action on merger 
with the Y. P. R. U. be postponed until 
the next convention, by which time we 
will have had an opportunity to observe 
the program which is to be developed, and 
that a committee be appointed to continue 
to cooperate with the Y. P. R. U.” 

A vigorous attack on the committee’s re- 
port was led by Rev. Max Kapp, Fitchburg, 
Mass., D. Stanley Rawson, Worcester, 
Mass., past Y. P. C. U. presidents, and 
Dorothy MacDonald, past secretary, as a 
vague instrument designed to emphasize 
denominationalism. Opposition to a con- 
sideration of merger was led by Arthur 
Olsen, Danbury, Conn., president, and 
William Gardner, Canton, Mass., execu- 
tive secretary. Since the Y. P. R. U. had 
assurance of denominational support, the 
question of U. G. C. support for the Y. P. 
C. U. in event of merger was also raised. 
Rey. G. H. Leining, recently called to All 
Souls’ Church at Braintree, Mass., gave as 
his personal opinion that the Y. P. C. U. 
should expect no aid if it gave up its 
strictly denominationa! position. 

Further opposition to the convention’s 
action was made on the grounds that one 
of the most promising possibilities before 
the Free Church Fellowship was being 
taken away, and that the young people 
were placing one more obstacle in the way 
of the Fellowship. 

Because of the decisiveness of the Y. P. 
C. U. vote, the Y. P. R. U., according to 
its executive committee, has abandoned 
hopes for immediate merger and the for- 
mation of a liberal religious youth move- 
ment, and will concentrate on the building 
up of its own program. Joint endeavors 
will be continued and advanced as prac- 
tical, particularly in parts of the country 
where Y. P. R. U. and Y. P. C. U. groups 
are few. In such areas, notably Kansas 
and the South, joint sectional organizations 
are already in operation.— The Christian 


Register. 
* oO* 


MURRAY GROVE OPENING 


With a good-sized, representative group 
of Universalists from all along the east 
coast, Murray Grove opened the third of 
its elongated seven-weeks seasons on July 
18. The customary annual season has 
been six weeks, but for the past several 
years an additional week has been added at 
the beginning to accommodate the in- 
stitutes. 

The usual opening crowd at Murray 
Grove does not exceed thirty or thirty-five. 
This year forty-six guests sat down to the 
first Sunday dinner. To a number of the 
old-timers, who remembered the days 
when the four weeks of August comprised 
the season, and when opening was an un- 
certain affair with only a small handful of 
people, the opening week-end gave promise 
of a very good summer. 

The institute faculty, with Prof. John 
M. Ratcliff of Tufts College School of 
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Religion representing the Sunday School 
Association, William E. Gardner, repre- 
senting the Y. P. C. U., and Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey, representing the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, and the 
dean and resident pastor, Mr. Tipton, was 
on hand, ready to begin classes Monday 
morning. 

Mr. Ratcliff preached the sermon Sun- 
day morning, giving a very interesting and 
comprehensive discourse on “‘How to Get 
the Most Out of Life.” 

On Saturday evening Mr. Ratcliff and a 
group of the young people went by ma- 
chine to Seaside Park, strolled along the 
board-walk, enjoyed the view of the new 
moon on the ocean, the amusements, and 
the sort of fun that young people spon- 
taneously generate on such occasions. 

Several guests are registered for the 
summer, and there are a number of ap- 
plications for one or two weeks’ stay. 
The buildings and grounds are in very 
good condition, and the Association ex- 
tends a sincere invitation to Universalists 
everywhere to visit Murray Grove this 


summer. 
W.Gabell, Jr. 


ek 


WHO’S WHO 


Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman is minis- 
ter of the Unitarian church in Bangor, 
Maine. 

Dr. Philip E. Jessup is associate pro- 
fessor of international law in Columbia 
University, and an authority on interna- 
tional organization. 

Dr. Oluf Tandberg is a Universalist 
minister. 

Rev. Robert W. Jones is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Wollaston, Mass. 

Fredericka Blankner is an author, lec- 
turer, and college professor. She knows 
Pirandello personally. 

Dr. Charles R. Joy is an administrative 
vice-president of the American Unitarian 


Association. 
* * 


FERRY BEACH ACTIVITIES 


Hon. John D. Fernald, mayor of Saco 
and state senator, was a speaker at the 
annual banquet which closed the Y. P. 
C. U. convention, when 105 people gathered 
around the festive board. Senator Fer- 
nald did a good turn for the Ferry Beach 
community lately, when he used his in- 
fluence to have the new state road com- 
pleted with a heavy coating of tarvia. 

M. C. Bowers of Canon, Georgia, began 
the exodus of young people on Sunday, 
July 14. He acted as escort to a party of 
four—Juddye Bowers, Wilma Bowers, 
Jack Burton and Rufus McCall, the latter 
of Atlanta. The pleasant associations 
with these fine representatives from Dixie 
will long be remembered. Rey. Nellie 
Mann Opdale is responsible for their north- 


_ ward trek. But back of it all were the 


home missionary activities of Dr. Shinn 
two generations ago. 
Leaving behind them an assortment of 
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articles, including cold cash, valuable pa- 
pers and “‘irresistible lure’”’ lipstick, the 
Y. P. C. U. delegates went home reluct- 
antly, many having been to Ferry Beach 
for the first time. During the first three 
days all were confined indoors because of 
rain and fog. There was great rejoicing 
when the sun shone Wednesday, the 10th. 
That morning after breakfast all gathered 
around the flagpole. Rev. Benjamin B. 
Hersey read the poem, “I Am an Ameri- 
can,” by Elias Lieberman. R. F. Need- 
ham acknowledged the gift of a new Ameri- 
can flag by Edwin R. Sampson of North 
Weymouth, Mass., and while it was slowly 
sent aloft into the salt-laden breeze, the 
“Star Spangled Banner” was sung. Rey. 
Stanley Manning pronounced the bene- 
diction. That evening all went to Old 
Orchard. 

May the laymen bring their wives along 
to the Retreat August 9-11? Indeed they 
may. While the men folk are “in confer- 
ence”? the ladies can enjoy themselves. 
All intending to come should notify the 
secretary as soon as possible. It is im- 
portant to know if one is coming before or 
after supper on Friday the 9th. 

Mr. and Mrs. Samuel T. Cushing of 
Upper Montclair, N. J., will be present the 
first three days of the Institute of World 
Affairs. Mrs. Cushing will take part in 
the general program planned by Dr. 
Andrews. 

Although a little more money is neces- 
sary to cover the cost of the project, the 
long awaited bathtub is in process of in- 
stallation. This meant a change in the 
hot water system that will improve mat- 
ters in the kitchen. Contributors to this 
project should make checks payable to 
Alvar Polk, treasurer, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

Recent guests include Martha Parshley 
and Hazel Flint of Fitchburg, Mass., Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira S. Nelson of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., who brought Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson 
for a visit of four weeks, Rev. and Mrs. 
William J. Metz with their son Paul en 
route on a western trip, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Young of Danvers to take home 
Mr. and Mrs. Chester Hutchings of Salem, 
Victor A. Friend, who preached to the 
young people July 14 and had with him 
Carl V. Eibel of Malden, Mr. and Mrs. 
Donald Mooney, with their son Rodney of 
Quincy, Mass., and Mrs. R. T. Mooney of 
Everett, Mass. 

Mrs. Homer Christy and her sister, Nora 
Mignin of Stryker, Ohio, were guests over 
night July 16. They are visiting friends in 
the East and have headquarters at Den- 
mark, Maine. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert O. Lewis of Lowell 
are here for their annual ten days vacation. 

Mrs. Florence Hindenlang has been en- 
tertaining several of her Foxboro, Mass., 
friends, Mrs. Elizabeth Fitzpatrick and 
her sons, Raymond and John, and Mr. 
George A. Haggett. Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Fitts of Foxboro, with Shirley and Dick, 


will arrive August 1 to stay the rest of the 
season. 

Rev. Eleanor B. Forbes of West Paris, 
Maine, arrived July 18 for a stay of three 
weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Sodergren 
drove up into the hills to get her. 

Mr. Sodergren has turned ‘‘gentleman 
farmer” and his garden is attracting a lot 
of attention. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Needham of Ar- 
lington, Mass., visited July 19 with their 
son Edwin, and brought along Sally Powers 
to join the staff. 

No one at Ferry Beach saw the moon in 
eclipse July 15, but the effect on the tide 
was noted. The diving tower was left 
“stranded” and one waded far to get water 
on the knee, 

* * 


THE BALLOU HOUSE 


Those familiar with the legend of Murray 
Grove know that when the Hand-in-Hand, 
the brig on which John Murray came to 
America, ran aground on the bar in Barne- 
gat Bay, its good captain hailed a passing 
sloop and unloaded some of his cargo into 
it in hopes of lightening his vessel. In 
charge of the cargo on this sloop he placed 
John Murray. The Hand-in-Hand got 
clear of the bar, and John Murray, in an 
effort to get provisions for the sloop so 
that it could follow, came ashore. 

The story runs that he rowed up what is 
known as Cedar Creek, about two miles 
north of Murray Grove, and that he came, 
at the small bridge that carried the road 
over the stream, to a tavern. 

Time has, of course, taken this tavern, 
and probably the only written record of it 
that remains is contained in Murray’s 
autobiography. The course of the road 
has been changed, too. But (and it may 
have been to take the place and business of 
the original tavern), a new building was 
erected some years afterward, possibly 
about 1800; the date is uncertain. This 
building is known to modern visitors to 
Murray Grove as the “Ballou House.” 

The Ballou House, or Young People’s 
House, is one of the principal buildings at 
Murray Grove, and it invariably has a 
fascination for newcomers to the Grove. 
With four great fireplaces, an interesting 
Dutch oven, and six or seven bedrooms— 
bedrooms of the old tavern—it is an in- 
teresting house. A knowledge of the leg- 
end and history that surrounds it, and of 
the fashion in which it has been improved 
and utilized by Murray Grove, heightens 
one’s interest. 

The house, with the fifteen acres that 
adjoin it, known then as the Jeffries Farm, 
was purchased by the Murray Grove As- 
sociation in 1905. At this time, the As- 
sociation owned only the one-acre plot 
on which the Memorial Church is erected, 
which was bought in 1870, and the three or 
four-acre piece of ground across the road 
from it, on which the hotel is erected, and 
which was bought in 1891. 


The purchase of the Jeffries Farm in- 
creased the total holdings to about twenty 
acres, and gave the Association a frontage 
of several hundred yards on the main high- 
way, as well as the use of the old tavern as 
an annex for the hotel. It will be noted 
that the Association did not, at this time, 
own the Potter Farm and Potter House, 
which were purchased in 1909, four years 
later. 

A small roadway was run from the hotel 
to the Jeffries farmhouse, or ‘‘tavern.” 
This roadway, now lined with rapidly 
growing Norway maple trees, and chris- 
tened the ‘Miller Way,” in honor of the 
Miller sisters, of whom we shall speak 
later, is, if one turns off the electric lights 
that light it, about the finest place in the 
world to view the panoply of the heavens on 
a clear night. A view of the heavens is 
usually associated with mountain-tops; 
the last place in the world one might think 
of would be the Jersey coast, but we of 
Murray Grove insist that there is none 
more impressive or completely beautiful. 

The old tavern was renamed by the 
Association the ‘‘Ballou House” in honor 
of Hosea Ballou, and a full length portrait. 
of him hangs in the entranceway. 

Interested in the house from the day it 
was purchased, and responsible for a great. 
continuous effort that has seen it constantly 
enlarged, refinished, restored, and im- 
proved through the years up to date, 
are two very active and charming ladies 
from Valley Stream, Long Island, the 
Misses Hattie and Annie Miller. These 
two, their hearts and souls in Murray 
Grove, have planned and worked, and 
schemed and dreamed, for a bright, cheer- 
ful place that might be used for a play- 
house for Murray Grove and its young 
people. The Ballou House, with its new 
french doors, its widened archways, its ex- 
tended rooms, its new comfortable furni- 
ture and attractive lamps and pictures, its: 
gay curtains and flowers, is the result of 
the dream. Gifts of money are welcome, 
fine things always; gifts of love and devo- 
tion and care and hard work are even rarer 
and more beautiful, and it is a gift such as. 
this that Hattie and Annie Miller have 
given Murray Grove. 

Many are the glorious parties that have 
been held there; many the happy hearts 
that have laughed their way through the 
chests and baskets in the old attic for a 
Hallowe’en costume for the masquerade, 
or an outmoded bathing suit so that some: 
forgetful lad or lass might join the bathing 
party! An attic that has harbored the 
broken cradles of bygone children! Many 
are the marshmallows that have been 
toasted in the big kitchen fireplace, by the 
kettle-crane, and the Dutch oven. A story 
has it that Jerome Bonaparte, who lived 
in exile in Bordentown, N. J., at the 
command of his brother Napoleon, came: 
hunting one day by this old tavern, and 
that a bill collector caught up to him in 
sight of it, and that he hid in this old 
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oven until the collector was gone! Fact 
or fiction, it is a local bit of folk-lore, and 
makes fine telling by the fireplace where it 
is supposed to have occurred. 

The Ballou House is the scene of the 
annual fair, from which so great an amount 
(now almost a thousand dollars a year) 
is raised to help operate and maintain 
Murray Grove. 

In its way, the old tavern might tell 
more stories than the old Potter House, 
which antedates it by many years. Cer- 
tainly it has played a large enough part 
in the story of Murray Grove to endear it 
also to the heart of Universalists. 

W. Gabell, Jr. 


* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 

* * 


A NEW PLAN IN OHIO 


At the annual convention of the Ohio 
State Convention and the Ohio Church 
School Association held in Akron the fol- 
lowing general officers were elected: 
President State Convention, W. W. 
Warner; vice-president, the Rev. Tracy 
Pullman; secretary, LaVerne Wright; 
treasurer, J. P. Mead. 

The name of the Church School Asso- 
ciation was changed to the Department of 
Religious Education, and made a part of 
the State Convention. 

The Rey. Dilworth Lupton, minister of 
the Unitarian-Universalist church of Cleve- 
land, was elected a member of the State 
Fellowship Committee, and Mr. K. D.Smith 


of Akron a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the State Convention. 

Mrs. Blanch Price of Columbus was 
elected a vice-president of the Department 
of Religious Education, the Rev. Harriet 
Druley secretary and treasurer and the 
Rev. George Wood a trustee. 

The president of the State Convention 
automatically becomes president of the 
Department of Religious Education by 
reason of the new arrangement. 

The state will be divided into districts, 
each in charge of an assistant director of 
Religious Education. 

W. W. Warner, President. 


* * 


GRANITE CHIPS 


Dr. Horace Westwood of Berkeley, Cal., 
preached for his son at Nottingham July 5, 
to a large congregation. 

Ten members each have been received 
into the Congregational and Universalist 
churches of the federation at Alstead. 
Rey. A. A. Blair was the preacher July 
Ne 

At a “shingle supper” at Nottingham 
we were not fed shingles, nor from shingles, 
but over $50 was realized toward buying 
shingles for the church building. 

A pleasant feature of the annual birth- 
day supper and party, held recently in our 
Nashua church, was the visit of forty-six 
of Mr. Blair’s former parishioners from 
Orange, Mass. 

The recent heavy rains in Cheshire and 
Sullivan Counties were accompanied with 
violent electric disturbances. Lightning 
entered the homestead of Miss Sarah A. 
Porter at Langdon, making havoc of the 
light fixtures, and wrecking the telephone. 
Fortunately, other than frazzled nerves, 
there was no further damage. 

Of interest in association with the Chil- 
dren’s Day exercises at Nashua was the 
recognition by the people that their min- 
ister, Mr. Blair, was observing the fortieth 
anniversary of his ordination to the 
ministry. During the service Mr. Charles 
E. Johnson, superintendent emeritus of 
the church school, in well chosen words 
presented to Mr. Blair a generous sum of 
money. 

I suggest to Granite State Universalists 
that you learn to know Ferry Beach; it is 
hardly a name to the majority of you. If 
you can’t spare longer time, go for one 
day; take your picnic outing in that di- 
rection; your car will run as well toward 
Ferry Beach as away from it. However, 
I would say, do not go on a Sunday; traf- 
fic on Route 1 on Sundays is too heavy to 
be either pleasant or safe. July 27 to Au- 
gust 3 will be held the Institutes of the 
Woman’s Missionary Association and the 
Ministers’ Conference. Our own Mrs. 
Kate Chase will be there, and probably 
you can have a visit with your minister 
and wife. It will be needful to start very 
early in the morning, as the periods are in 
the forenoon. The afternoons are devoted 
to recreation, which means that it will be 


optional whether you go to Old Orchard, 
or make an early start for home. 

To get there—from Concord, and 
points north, Route 4 to Dover, South 
Berwick and 9 to Wells, Me. Turn left on 
Route 1 to Saco. At second traffic light 
turn right; about three miles on. cross 
concrete bridge, turn left and at sign ‘“‘Quil- 
len” turn right. From Manchester and 
Nashua to Portsmouth, Route 1 to Saco, 
and as above. To the best of our knowl- 
edge, good roads. 

Awe Vinian 


* * 


THE INSTITUTE OF WORLD AF- 
FAIRS 


August 3-9, 1935 


Several countries will be represented by 
their national flags that have been given 
or loaned to the Institute. Among these 
can now be noted Switzerland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Siam, etc. 

Arrangements have been made to insure 
taking down accurately all addresses at the 
Institute. This is being done in order to 
make possible their use later and in order 
to protect our guests. 

Among these guests will be at least three 
diplomats. If it seems desirable one or 
two more may be invited to take specific 
topics. 

At least half a dozen college professors 
will be present, not including the two who 
are giving the specific courses. The pres- 
ence of Prof. Joseph Mayer of the Library 
of Congress (also executive secretary of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors) and of Prof. Theodore Collier of 
Brown is practically assured. 

It is possible to say that a sufficient staff 
to take care of one hundred student mem- 
bers of the Institute is available, in case 
the registration should reach that number. 
Something like four hundred books will be 
available for criticism and other considera- 
tion, owing to the kind offices of the state 
libraries and of certain university and town 
libraries. The international periodical lit- 
erature is also assured. 

The two main courses are intended for 
any and all who have a serious interest in 
world affairs. The language used will not 
be technical, though it is intended to be 
scholarly; the instruction will be kept as 
clear and simple as possible. Those who 
are unacquainted with recent world events 
would find it advantageous to attend one, 
at least, of the preceding courses before at- 
tending the round tables. Both instruc- 
tors have had experience in extension teach- 
ing and both agree in desiring to make 
these courses the most useful possible to 
those who come to Ferry Beach in order 
to acquaint themselves with the funda- 
mental facts of world conditions. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 
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WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist), 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 13380 kilocycles. 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p.m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 


Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 
* 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Ferry Beach 
on Monday, July 29, 1935, at 1 p. m., for the exami- 
nation of Mr. W. Ellis Davies “‘as to his fitness in pur- 
pose, character and abilities for the ministry of the 
Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 


* OK 


CONVENTION RATES 
October 19-25, 1935 


Mayflower Hotel—Convention Headquarters. 
Double bed and bath, $4 single, $6 for two; $5 single, 
$7 for two; $6 single, $8 for two. Twin beds and 
bath, $7, $8, $9 and $10. Murphy bed suites, $12 for 
one or two. Parlor, bedroom and bath, $15 for one 
or two. Parlor, bedroom, bath and dinette, $18 for 
one or two. $2 additional charges for extra occupant 
in any room. 

Grafton Hotel, 1139 Connecticut Ave. (Next to 
Mayflower.) Grafton Annex, 1735 De Sales St. 
Westminster, 1607 17th St., N. W. Double room, 
double bed, running water, $4 for two; twin beds, run- 
ning water, $5 for two; double bed and bath, $5 for 
two; double bed and bath, $6 for two; twin beds and 
bath, $6; twin beds and bath, $7. 

Blackstone Hote!, 1016 17th St., N. W. (One 
block from Mayflower.) Double room, double bed 
and bath, $4.50 for two; two room suite with one 
bath for two, three or four persons, $7.50. $1.50 
additional charge for extra occupant in any room. 

Rooms in private houses: Single rooms $1.25. 
Double rooms $2 and $2.50 for two. 

Ea 


AMENDMENT TO BY-LAWS OF THE 
GENERAL CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that the following Amend- 
ment will be presented for action at the Washington 
session of the Universalist General Convention: 

To amend Article I, Section 6, of the By-laws by 
adding the following paragraph to said Section: 

“Members of the Board may vote by mail and any 
vote receiving in this manner a majority of the entire 
membership of the Board shall be as valid and bind- 
ing as if there were actually a meeting of the Board.” 


x x 


MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock S&t., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1. After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 
Union Summer Services 

The National Memorial Church joins with All 
Souls Unitarian and Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Churches in union services from Sunday, June 30, to 
Sunday, Sept. 8, as follows: June 30 through July 21, 
at All Souls Church; July 28 through Aug. 11, at Mt. 


Pleasant Church; August 18 through Sept. 8, at the 
Universalist church. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz will preach at the services in thd 
National Memorial Church on Aug. 18 and 25 ane 
Sept. 1; Dr. Perkins on Sept. 8. 

The church will be open daily to visitors from 10 
to 1, except that during part of the period before 
Aug. 18 it may have to be closed for renovations. 


Obituary 
Whitney J. Strait 


Whitney J. Strait of Columbus, Ohio, died suddenly 
of heart failure, Juiy 10, at the age of eighty-two. 
He left two daughters, Ona and Gloria; both active 
members of the Universalist church of Columbus. 
Mr. Strait moved from Jersey, Ohio, to Columbus 
some years ago, and has been engaged in iooking 
after his extensive real estate holdings. The funeral 
was conducted by his former pastor, Rev. W. G. 
Price ot Junction City, Kansas. Buiial was at New 
Albany, Ohio, 


Mrs, Hannah Jane McFadden 


Mrs. Hannah Jane McFadden died in Brunswick, 
Me., July 12 at the age of seventy-eight. She was born 
on August 14, 1857, at Millbridge, the daughter of 
John and Sarah Nelson. She left Millbridge when a 
small child, and moved to Lubec, where she became 
a member of the Disciples Church, and was married 
to William F. McFadden Jan. 21, 1880. In 1885 she 
moved to Topsham, and from 1902 on made her home 
in Brunswick. She is survived by her son, Nelson 
McFadden; two grandchildren, Danforth McFadden 
of Brunswick and Mrs. Arthur D. Cotburn of Wal- 
pole, Mass.; and three great grandchild:en. Mrs. 
McFadden had been a most active member of the 
First Universalist Church in Brunswick. Funeral 
services were held Monday afternoon, July 15, at the 
Universalist church in Brunswick, with Rey. Shel- 
don Christian officiating. Interment was at the 
Riverside Cemetery. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommor 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 
denominational purposes 


By] 


Call, or 


Read daily by 
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MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOO’ 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass., 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schooi 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Musie and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
gicls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master. 
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Crackling 


Two girl friends met in the street one 
day. ‘I hear you’ve broken off your en- 
gagement,” said one of them. 

“Oh, my dear, yes,’’ answered the 
other. ‘Jack simply became impossible. 
He criticized the way I dressed, objected 

to my friends and always expected me to 
be at his beck and call. Then, on top of 
all that, he suddenly went off and married 
another girl. So I simply made up my 
mind to have nothing more to do with 
him.” — Kitchener Record. 
* x : 

Fortune-Teller: ‘““Madam,. you will visit 
many foreign lands and the courts of kings 
and queens. You will conquer.all rivals 
and marry the man of your choice. He 
will be tall, dark, and handsome, aris- 
tocratic, young and rich.” 

The Client: “Oh, isn’t that lovely! 
Now tell me just one more thing. How 
will I get rid of my present husband?”— 
Troy Times-Record. 

* * 

Tommie had always been much afraid 
of dogs. 

One day, after a struggle to get him to 
pass a large dog which stood on the corner, 
his mother scolded him for his unnecessary 
fear. 

“Well,”’ was the reply, “you’d be afraid 
of dogs if you was as low down as I am.” — 
Parents’ Magazine. 

* ok 

A little boy of six years came home and 
announced that his class had learned a 
new song. 

“What was it?” asked his proud mother. 

“Tt was a carol,’ he said, “‘called ‘Wild 
Shepherds Washed Their Frocks by 
Nights.’”’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Our old friend Rastus was in trouble 
again, and the sheriff asked him if he were 
guilty or not guilty. 

“Guilty, suh, I think,” replied Rastus, 
“but I'd better be tried to make sure of it.” 
—Montreal Star. 

* * 

The supper will be held at 6.80, in the 
State Prison at Thomaston. It is ex- 
pected that the attendance will be large, 
as that is a popular place of assembly.— 
Damariscotta (Maine) paper. 

* * 

“Have you ever speculated on why 
you are so popular in your neighborhood?”’ 

“No, except that I told my neighbors 
that I always played the saxophone when 
I got lonely.””—Ottawa Citizen. 

* * 

“Who’s that brunette over there?” 

“That's Tom’s girl.” 

“Why, I thought he went with a blonde.” 

“He did. But she dyed.” —Kxchange. 

* * 

Customer: “‘Have you a book called 
“Man, the Master of Women?’ ”’ 

Salesgirl: ‘‘Fiction department, on the 
other side, sir.” —Hachange. 
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A GIFT TO THE 
FELLOWSHIP ... 


SREIE 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING 
HOUSE, in accordance with its policy 
to make everything that it owns serve 
the Universalist Church, offers free 
to anybody a beautiful cloth-bound 
biography of 


NAM 


John Murray~The Corner Stone 


Irene Carrow Rees 


Written for young people and illustrated 


Introduction by 


Frank Oliver Hall 


Published at $1.00 


Teachers can secure extra copies for 
their classes. Ten cents per volume 
for postage and packing. No attempt 
will be made to distribute geograph- 
ically. First come---first served. Send 
requests promptly to 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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